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New Cargo Rates; 


Three Admit They re Too Complicated 


Washington—Shippers stand to benefit from new domestic freight 
rates offered by four airlines, but it may take a bit of digging to 


find the best buy. 

The four—Flying Tiger Line 
Lines, 
calculate the rates. In addition, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
approved only a portion of the 
rate exchange requests, so that 
in some cases the new tariffs 
apply, in other cases the old. 

Flying Tiger’s tariff took effect 
Oct. 16; American’s and United’s 
Oct. 23; TWA’s will go into effect 
Nov. 17 unless disapproved by 
the CAB. The TWA tariffs con- 
tain several provisions the board 
denied to United and American. 

The bulk of the rate reductions 
apply on eastbound flights and 
offer savings of up to 47%. 
Here’s how the new plans work: 

@ Flying Tiger — The line 


junked the old rate schedule sys- | 


tem under which each commodity 
moved at a different rate. It set 
up a new rate schedule based 
on weight, distance and density 
—the amount of space taken up 
by the cargo. It also offers lower 
rates for large volume shipments. 

®@ American—The line went a 
step further than Flying Tiger 
and established a flat rate for all 
cargoes, regardless of commodity 
or size. It also offers volume- 
shipment reductions. 

© United—tThe line retains the 
old commodity system, but has 
redefined the categories so that 
the major portion of goods move 
at the lowest rate. It also offers 
volume-shipment reductions. 


@ TWA—tThe line’s proposed | 


schedule resembles United’s. It 
retains commodity rates, features 
a regrouping and offers volume 
discounts. TWA has also asked 
for “off-peak” reductions for 
shipments sent between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. when the air freight 
load is slight. The CAB dis- 
(Turn to page 4, column 1) 


, American Airlines, United Air 
Trans World Airlines—used three different methods to 


Handling EquipmentTags 


Seen Rising in Early 62. 


As Wage Load Increases 


New York—Prices of indus- 
‘trial materials handling equip- 
‘ment should stay on an even keel 
through the rest of the year, but 
early 1962 should see these tags 
definitely on the upgrade. That’s 
the conclusion industry experts 
draw from current trends in the 
|materials handling area. 

The two major developments 
giving rise to this pricing pros- 
pect are: 
| @Industry wage increases: A 
number of contract negotiations 
soon will add substantially to 
| producers’ wage bills. The Yale 
'& Towne strike is only part of 
the troubled labor picture. Clark 
starts bargaining this month, and 
a number of firms will open nego- 
| (Turn to page 28, column 1) 


Self-Policing Price Plan 
Drafted for Cutting Tools 


| Chicago—An industrial dis- 
'tributor has proposed a 10-point 
|pricing formula for high-speed 
cutting tools to replace what he 
|termed the “outmoded and de- 
cadent” systems now in use and 
end pricing “turmoil” in the in- 
| dustry. 

| Herbert M. Lee, general man- 
|ager of Harry Lee & Sons, Chi- 


| cago, said price structures should | 


‘be based mainly on manufac- 
turers’ production costs, rather 
|than the 
jeaes. He said present pricing 


(Turn to page 27, column 2) 


Purchasing 
Week’s 


Panorama 


@ An Inventory ‘Tax Bonus’ Plan is being proposed by a Yale 
economist as a solution to the problem of seesawing business 
and inventory cycles. Dr. H. C. Wallich explains his ‘ever 
normal’ inventory plan in the spread on pages 18 and 19. 


@ Public P.A.’s in California are proving pace-setters in the 
arena of certification. P/W Consultant Joseph W. Nicholson 
discusses their plan, as well as certification and Pro-D in gen- 
eral, in ‘Professional Perspective’ on page 14. 


@ The Army Has Joined the Value Analysis Parade. Military 


procurement officers officially 


launched a new, broad-scale 


program last week at a seminar attended by representatives 
of top defense companies. The story is on page 9. 


@ Business Microwave Transmission Is Expanding. No longer 
exclusive with government agencies, microwave promises a 
variety of communications, including computer transmitting. 
Details are in ‘Product Perspective’ on page 20. 


“averaging of costs” | 


P/W to Open Pittsburgh Bureau 


week (Nov. |). John A. Moore, 
McGraw-Hill World News rep- 
resentative in Philadelphia for 
the past two years, has been 
named manager. His office 
will be located at 4 Gateway 
Center. 

Publisher Charles S. Mill 
called widening of the PurR- 
CHASING WEEK activities in 
the Pittsburgh area a logical 
step to meet the special needs 
of readers in that industrial 
heartland. 

“Just as Pittsburgh is one 
of the foremost production 
areas in the nation’s economy, 
it also is a center of top im- 
portance for industrial pur- 
chasing—not only in terms of 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


JOHN A. MOORE 


ty another major expansion 
of its coverage, PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK will open its own 
news bureau in Pittsburgh this 


National Metals Exposition Spotlights 
Intensifying Rivalry for P.A.s Dollar 


Detroit—Metal producers are busy building a new arsenal of 
weapons to use in the intensifying battle for the manufacturer’s 
dollar. That’s the message 30,000 P.A.’s and engineers took home 
from the 1961 National Metals Exposition here last week. 
| The show, sponsored by the American Society for Metals, 
| featured 250 exhibits of products tailored for the metalworking 
| industry. More basic metals and materials companies took part 
| than at any show in the last 20 years. 
| Battle lines aren’t clearly defined, but intra-industry competition— 
| stainless vs. carbon steel, for example—is shaping up as a more 
| important factor than inter-indus- 

‘try fights between steel 
‘aluminum or copper. In some;Wins NASPO Backing 
| cases, divisions of the same com- | 
pany are competing. Wagoner, Okla.—The Justice 
| Industry observers attributed | Dept.’s campaign for obtaining 
'the intensifying interest in ma- | reports on identical bids was en- 
terials to two factors: Steel’s new | dorsed enthusiastically at the 
“public awareness,” and the step- | annual meeting of the National 
| ped-up research drive to develop | Assn. of State Purchasing Offi- 
space-age metals. The steel in- | cials here last week. 

| dustry was likened to a “sleeping| _ The meeting was attended by 
‘giant,’ who once awakened im-|72 top P.A.’s representing 38 
|mediately becomes a potent force. | States and the Virgin Islands. 
|In this case, the force is in the| (Turn to page 27, column 2) 
new product and market develop- 
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Idea Is to Smother 
Restless Prices By 
Legal, Credit, And 
Procurement Curbs 


Washington— The Kennedy 
| Administration is preparing a hot 
reception for suppliers bent on 
posting price increases in 1962. 
As one key White House official 
puts it: “Our formula calls for a 
blanket smothering of inflation 
by effectively plugging up every 
conceivable loophole for a price 
hike.” 
| The new emphasis on price 
| stems from fears that rising pro- 
| duction, higher labor costs, and 
| a general boom psychology could 
| combine to set off another round 
of inflation—one that might price 
U.S. goods out of world markets 
| and precipitate the worst balance 
| of payment crisis in our history. 

Key weapons in the Adminis- 
tration’s anti-inflationary plan in- 
clude: 

® Moral suasion—This is re- 
garded as the first line of defense. 
The technique of open pleas to 
steel companies and unions will 
be repeated many times over in 
1962, not only in steel but in a 
host of other key industries as 
well. 

®@ Legal pressure—The Justice 
Dept. and the Federal Trade 
Commission, aided by the Su- 
preme Court, will keep hitting 
hard at what they regard as non- 
competitive pricing practices. 

@ Stockpile sales—The threat 
of stockpile disposals will hang 
over the head of any commodity 
that shows signs of spiraling up- 
ward. There will be a renewed 
effort to release tin. Rubber and 
silver stockpile policies also are 
slated for reappraisal. 

@ Credit squeeze—Top money 
Officials are now saying that 
credit will be slowly tightening in 
1962. A boost in prime interest 
rates, from the current 442% to 

(Turn to page 27, column 1) 


ment. 
On the basis of the exposition, 
(Turn to page 28, column 1) 


Pro-D Reminder 


Purchasing Week’s 


Purchasing Perspective 


You have another week (un- 
til Nov. 6) to join the parade 
of P.A.’s who have entered the 
first round of Purchasing 
Week’s Professional Develop- 
ment Competition. The initial 
management problem—solu- 
tion of which could win you 
a_ Certificate—appeared on 
Oct. 23, pages 34-35. 

The second will appear in 
next week. This one will give 
you a chance to test your man- 
agerial skill in data processing, 
and—like the initial problem 
—will bring a Certificate to the 
most resourceful contestant. 

Your entries should be ad- 
dressed to: William R. Leitch, 
Purchasing Week, 330 W. 


B 


as football and pumpkins. 


ital spending to pick up, and 
international situation. 


42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


usiness forecasts are becoming as much a part of the fall scene 


Coincidental with turning leaves 


and October’s bright blue weather, the economists are making an 
annual event of their predictions for the next year’s consumer 
spending and capital expenditures. 

However, managers who look to forecasts for help in plan- 
ning sales, production, and inventory decisions are finding this 
fall’s crop of projections as hazy as blue smoke from burning 
leaves. Last week at the National Assn. of Business Economists’ 
meeting in Chicago, there was cautious optimism about the level 
of business activity in the first half of 1962, but uncertainty 
about what would follow later in the year. 

Named as chief goblins playing hob with economic crystal 
balls were sluggish consumer spending, failure of industrial cap- 


general uncertainty about the 


Though recovery has been swift from the recession bottom of 
early this year, the economists see no real boom unless consumers 
(Turn to page 28, column 4) 
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Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 


This index, based on 17 bask materials, was especially 
designed by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


Steel Scrap. Tallow Hikes 


Boost Index 


Year ago 


(Based on 17 Basic 
Moterials) 


January 1957-100 


80 


1957 1958 


This Week’s Commodity Prices 


JFMAMJSAS ONES FMAMJJASON 
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METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer Pitts., gross ton.............005: 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton........ccceceseees 
rr ee OE OO, keke skies meecieceneene 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt..........ceccee0. 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 
ec cce ck wows t.vieeweee 
ir nda os wig oe we wo a hea Oe 
I, OE, WE, icc cseccvssscenenese 


Aluminum, pig, Ib 
Secondary aluminum, #380 lb.................... 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ilb........... 
Brass, yellow, (sheet) Ib 


Lead, common, N.Y., Ib 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib................... 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., 


FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................. 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal. (incl. 


discount) 


Gasoline, 92 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Pe, COUEE, © OUNOUE, BEE... ssc esc cece seo 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, i} eee 
Glycerine, synthetic, NS Clot Sc Sc 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, goten, Macys Riaiwiacee arn als 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib...................+:. 
Polyethylene resin, high Jae molding, carlots, Ib. 

Polystyrene, crystal, Sa aerials eee 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 
I Mg ings oy occ sccccwieses seven 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt................... 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, ee ee 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 
7 paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20-lb, 16-carton 

cols Saree RNA IS, Seatac Swe Gos eat eg dois 
Chipboard, ere 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl......... 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm.... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm..... 
Spruce, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm......... 
Fir plywood, Y%4”" AD, 4x8, dealer, crid, fob mill, msf. . 


TEXTILES 

EE OE 
Cotton middling, 1”, N. y” % PPian ea ee sake erkib9.6.44-0 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y. Sk Breer 
Rayon twill, 40%”, 92x62, N.Y., EPCS Palceieted 43.404 
Cotton drill, 1.85, 59”, 68x40, N.Y., 
Ms 55 5.i 504 bes deciles ce ccaecwses 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib 
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(Price sources include: Coal Age, E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets, Engineering News-Record, 
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Purchasing Week’s 


Price Perspective 


Year % Yrly | 
Ago Change | 
67.00 0 
66.00 0 
80.00 0 
5.50 0 
6.20 0 
5.965 + 3 
5.675 0 
5.30 0 
.26 — 7.7 
229 - 7.4 
296 3.4 
493 0 
12 - 8.3 
.74 + 99 
1.033 +17.0 | 
13 —11.5 
2.30 4.3 
2.62 0 
2.05 + 2.4 
045 —22.2 
126 —12.7 | 
105 + 2.9 
.09 + 5.6 
O95 7.4 
94.50 0 
34 — 8.8 
4.80 0 
.143 13.3 
.293 —15.4 
159 +18.2 
185 5.4 
wy) 0 
ais —16.3 
18.10 27.3 
31 0 
1.55 0 
23.50 0 
42.33 0 
056 + 3.6 
255 0 
17.75 0 
25.20 0 
100.00 0 
9.50 0 
6.30 0 
3.65 0 
4.20 0 
118.00 93 
133.00 — 9.0 
82.00 0 
68.00 11.8 
ie ~ + OS | 
323 +10.5 | 
1m | 63) 
aan — 8.9 
36 + 42 
1.445 +11.8 
168 +28.0 | 
.335 —12.2 | 
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TATUS QUO—Evidence is building up on all sides that tight inventory 

policies will persist through winter. 

First, there’s the recently released government survey of fourth quarter 
inventory intentions of manufacturers. It forecasts an inventory-sales ratio 
of 1.74 at the end of December—virtually unchanged from the 1.73 reading 
noted for Oct. | 

This is in distinct contrast to the sharp buildup during the corresponding 
phase of the last business upturn. 

More detailed confirmation of continued cautious buying comes from the 
bellwether steel industry. Producers still see no signs of any stock buildup in 
anticipation of labor trouble by mid-’62. Quite the contrary. Auto buying, 
for example, is closer to the vest than at any time in recent years. 


All told, steel consumers are holding only about 12-million tons of the 
metal—an amount that is expected to hold steady through the end of the 


year. A few figures illustrate just how tight this really is: 

A 12-million-ton stockpile at the beginning of 1962 would be 25% below 
the 16-million tons held at the beginning of 1959 (the comparable period in 
the last business pickup). What makes this decline really significant is the fact 
that Jan. 1 steel consumption (as measured by hard goods output) will be 
running about 10% above the 1959 period. 

. ~ * 

STATISTICAL OPINION—The Administration’s drive to hold the price 
line (see page 1) should meet with considerable success, if postwar statistical 
trends are any indication. 

One top business economist points out that the long-run trend is toward 
smaller and smaller price increases over recovery periods. His findings— 
covering the first 1/2 years of the last three business pickups—reveal: 

@In 1950-51—a 17% rise in industrial prices. 

@In 1955-56—a 6% rise. 

@In 1959-60—a little over a 2% 

Note that the gain in each succeeding period was only about ¥% that of the 
previous period. Carrying this trend through to the 1962 recovery, it could 
mean a less-than-1% price gain through next summer. 

* ° © 

CREDIT AND BALANCE: OF PAYMENTS—Fear of inflation may not 
be the only factor making for stiffer interest rates next year. 

The nation’s money managers are again becoming concerned about the 
flight of short-term capital abroad, where higher interest rates permit a much 
bigger return on investment. 

These experts claim only a higher return here in the U.S. can reverse the 
flow and prevent loss of gold. 

Right now, nothing will be done along these lines—mainly because the 
Administration doesn’t want to do anything that might interfere with the 
current business recovery. But look for increasing pressure to stop the outflow 
in 1962, particularly if the business picture continues to brighten. 

” * . 

CRYSTAL BALL—Current metal glut could -easily disappear over the 
next few years, unless capacity is raised considerably. 

That’s the implication behind new metal consumption estimates for 1980 
made by Dr. Hans H. Landsberg, co-author of a new report, “The Future of 
the Major Metals”. 

Dr. Landsberg sees aluminum leading the pack with a U.S. consumption 
figure of 7.5-million tons by 1980. With current consumption only about 
2-million tons—this implies an annual growth rate of 7% 

One of the slowest growers will be steel. Dr. Landsberg sees 1980 con- 
sumption at only around 150-million tons, indicating only about a 2% /year 
rate of growth. 


increase. 
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U.S. Firms Cut Redraw Rod Prices 
To Match New Aluminium Reduction 


New York—Major U.S. alu- 
minum companies trimmed prices 
on electrical conductor redraw 
rod and two types of alloy re- 
draw rod to meet competition 
from Aluminium, Ltd. The Ca- 
nadian firm, however, still is 
selling the electrical conductor 
for a tenth of a cent less than the 
American producers. 

The price cut further empha- 
sizes the importance of Alumin- 
ium, Ltd., on the U.S. market. 
Last month’s industry-wide de- 


crease in the price of primary | 


ingot also was made to meet 
competition from the Canadian 
company. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corp., which made its new 
price effective Oct. 19, was the 
lirst of the U.S. producers to 
lower redraw rod prices. Alu- 
minum Co. of American and 
Reynolds Metals Co. quickly 
joined the move. 

The U.S. producers now are 
charging 28¢/lb. for the elec- 
trical conductor redraw rod. This 
is a base price which applies to 
minimum lots of 30.000 Ib. 

The Aluminium, Ltd., price 
for the same product is 27.9¢/ 
Ib., also in 30,000-Ib. lots. The 
old price in both instances was 
30.7¢/lb. The Canadian com- 
pany cut its price on Oct. |. 

The U.S. price decrease was 
not actually so sharp as the drop 
from 30.7¢ to 28¢ would appear 
to indicate, because the Ameri- 


Price Briefs 


Consumer prices—The cost of 
living climbed to another record 
high in September. A bigger than 
seasonal boost in clothing, plus 
another increase in services, 
pushed the index up to 128.3% 
—1.2% above a year ago. 


Oil — High inventories are 
keeping petroleum prices depres- 
sed, according to the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. A 62-million bbl. 
supply excess for the year to date 
has helped push retined product 
prices to the lowest level in more 
than a year, the bank said in a 
review of “The Petroleum Situa- 
tion.” 


Appliances—Several produc- 
ers are planning 3°¢-5°C boosts 
in early 1962 to offset increased 
costs. Increases will affect re- 
frigerators, laundry equipment, 
and ranges. 


Cans—Use of thin tinplate is 
permitting can manutacturers to 
drop tags on soft drink contain- 
ers by about 2°c. Earlier this 
year similar savings were passed 
on to brewers. 


D.D.T.—Tags on this basic 
insecticide are being cut by 20%. 
The new price (17¢, lb. tor flake 
or chips) is a record low. 


Phthalate plasticizers — Re- 
cent reduction in phthalic anhy- 
dride is pushing tags down on 
un extended list of plasticizers 
used in vinyl resins. Cuts range 
trom %4¢-le/Ib. 


Glycollates — The phthalic 
anhydride reduction is also drop- 
ping quotes on glycollates which 


zo into such items as phenol 
tormaldehyde and _ polyvinyl 
chloride. The declines amount 
to 1¢/Ib 
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can producers had been granting 
a penny discount on sales of 50,- 
000-Ib. lots. Thus, most of the 
electrical conductor redraw rod 
was sold for 29.7¢/lb. The U.S. 
companies eliminated the 50,- 
QO0-Ib. discount at the time of 
the price cut. 

The new U.S. prices on alloy 
redraw rod are: alloy 5056 bare 


redraw rod, 41.6¢/lb., down 
from 43.6¢ Ib., and alloy 6061 
bare redraw rod, 40.1¢/Ib., 


down from 41.2¢/Ib. 


This Week’s Scrap Prices 


Oct. 

25 
Steel, #1 hv, divd Pitt, ton 36.00 
Steel, #1 hv, divd Clev, ton 35.00 
Steel, #1 hv, divd Chic, ton. ae 
Copper, #1 wire, dir buy, fob NY, Ib .235 
Copper (hv) & wire mix, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. 215 
Brass, light, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. 12 
Brass, hv yellow mix, dir buy, fob NY, Ib 145 
Alum (cast), mixed, dir buy, fob NY, Ib... . 09 
Alum (sheet), old clean, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. 095 
Zine, old, dir buy, fob NY, Ib...... : “A .03 
Lead, soft or hard, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. 07 
Rubber, mix auto tires, dlvd Akron, ton.... 11.00 
Rubber, synth butyl tubes, East, divd, Ib... 07 
Paper, old corrug box, dir, Chic, ton... 20.00 
Paper, #1 mixed, dir, NY, ton 3.00 
Polyethylene, clear, dir, NY, Ib 04 


Oct. 
18 
38.00 


Year % Yrly 


Ago Change 
28.00 +28.6 
25.00 +40.0 
27.00 +333 
2a 4119 
1 413.2 
10 +420.0 
M8 422.9 
09 0 
085 +118 
04 25.0 
078 7 
11.00 0 
068 2.9 
18.00 11.1 
1.00 +200.0 
10 60.0 


The only 


true measure of 


and here’s JUST ONE 
of the ways UNITED 
helps you cut IC: 


REDUCED DOWN-TIME! 


IC Installed Cost 


Westinghouse to Produce 
New ‘Space Age’ Alloys 


Pittsburgh—Westinghouse plans 
to start production of a new series 
of “space age” alloys noted for 
their light weight, resistance to 
corrosion, and high strength at 
high temperatures. 

The new products, for use in 
missiles, are alloys of columbium. 
rhe first to be produced will be 
B-33, a  columbium-vanadium 
alloy. B-66 (columbium, vana- 
dium, molybdenum, zirconium) 
and B-77 (columbium, tungsten, 
vanadium, zirconium) will follow. 

They will be produced in a 
pilot plant at Blairsville, Pa. 


. not the 


initial cost of eyelets, but 
the total cost when the eye 
lets have been installed in 
your product. 


United’s complete lines of Eyelets, Eyeleting Machines 


and Setting Tools are engineered and produced to 
work together as a coordinated team. This—plus the 


uniformly high quality and accuracy of United Eyelets 
—insures fast, efficient production, with costly jams, 
stoppages and reworks cut to a minimum. In addition, 
United's system of Standardized Eyelets (with only 7 
sets of tools needed to set all 65 sizes) greatly reduces 
down-time for tool changes. Delays caused by tooling 
lead-time are virtually eliminated, because Standard- 
ized Eyelets do away with the need for special eyelet 


sizes and tools. 


e s that show how United can help you cut Installed 
Costs through lower engineering costs (and through 
lower tooling, down-time and acquisition costs), ask 
for your free copy of the new bulletin ‘‘Eyelets and 
Price Buying.’’ Simply phone the United office in your 
area or write direct to Fastener Division, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, 2050 River Road, Shelton, 
Connecticut. 


© f~ United Eyelets © -zv 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Fastener Division 


Shelton, Connecticut 


BRANCHES. ATLANTA, GA. *® CHICAGO, ILL. © CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND AND COLUMBUS, OHIO * DALLAS, TEXAS © HARRISBURG, PA. © JOHNSON CITY, N.Y. © LOS ANGELES, 
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® LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
allowed similar requests from 
American and United. 

The board said the difference 
between the “off-peak” rate and 


that for standard service “appears | 


much greater than warranted 
by the difference 


to retain its “deferred shipment 
rate,” a service which resembles 
the telegraphic night letter—the 
cargo is held at the airport until 
there is room for it on a plane 
going in that direction. 


Other Objections 


The CAB also objected to the | 
westbound rates of both United | 
and American, saying they under- | ,; > j > | 

a Tieer |plane whose 65,000-Ib. cargo,and TWA consider the present | Volume rel the 
‘capacity is 44% greater than/|rate pattern too complicated and| hundreds of 


cut those of Flying Tiger. United, 
for example, set weight break 
points at 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 
lb. Flying Tiger has no weight 
break points between 100 and 
5,000 Ib. 


United and TWA are offering | 


reductions of 37% 
cargoes. Electrical appliances, 
printed matter, chemicals and 
drugs move at $16.80/100 lb. 
New York to Los Angeles, 
against the old rate of $26.60. 

The CAB, however, disallowed 
United’s new rates on aircraft 
parts, photographic and optical 
equipment, heating equipment 


in quality.” | 
American, however, was allowed | 


on most | 


| Summary of Air Freight Rate Proposals 
Rate based on weight Sample rates for 100-lb. ship- 
Airline and distance plus ... ments New York to Los Angeles 
Flying Tiger. . Density, reductions for vol $16.80 (nuts & bolts) to $94.30 
ume shipments (lampshades) depending on density. 
Previous rate $26.20 for most items. 
American ...Flat rate, reducticns for vol- $17.90 for all items. Previous rate 
ume shipments $15.95 to $26.60 
United Commodity, reductions for $16.80 (electrical parts) to $26.60 
volume shipments (aircraft parts) depending on com- 
modity. Previous rate $26.60 to $31.77. 
|] TWA Commodity, reductions for $16.80 for most items. Previous rate 
(pending) volume shipments and off- $26.60 to $31.77 
peak shipments 


that of any other commercial 
'cargo plane. 

All the lines hope to acquire 
new business with the reduced 
rates, but so far the bulk of in- 
|quiries about the new tariffs have 
/come from previous air freight 
users, especialy those in the elec- 
trical and electronics industries. 

Officials at United, American 


Commerce Dept. Set to Hand Kenn 


foresee a trend toward greater 
uniformity in air freight tariffs. A 
dissenting note comes from Fly- 
ing Tigers’ Dana Kelly: 

“You and I may think it’s too 
complicated. But traffic man- 
agers don’t. They love to fool 
around with rates. To them, this 
is just like a crossword puzzle 
is to the layman.” 


edy 


Proposals for Curing Transport Woes 


and insulation, which still move | 


under the old rate of $26.60. 

Other items—musical _instru- 
ments, plastics, ceramics—re- 
ceived a 47% rate reduction: 
$16.80/100 lb. New York to 
Los Angeles, against the old 
rate of $31.77. 


Increases and Decreases 


At American, the shipper will | 
find both increases and decreases. | 


The $17.90/100 Ib. New York- 
Los Angeles rate applies to all 
items. Previously a shipment of 
nuts and bolts moved at $15.95 
while electrical appliances and 
parts cost $26.60. 

Most Flying Tiger rates were 
cut from 20% to 40%. 

Thus, the shipper with a 100- 
lb. cargo of nuts and bolts moving 
from New York to Los Angeles 
will find little difference between 
the lines. Flying Tiger, United, 
and TWA all charge $16.80. 
American’s rate is slightly higher 
—$17.90. 

However, if the cargo were 
100 Ib. of lampshades, the ship- 
per would get the best deal from 
American—still only $17.90. 
Flying Tiger would charge its 
highest rate for the light density 
lampshades—$94.30. 

Flying Tiger started the rate 
reductions when it began oper- 
ating 10 newly-acquired Canadair 
Swingtail-44s, a giant turbo-prop 


Washington—The Commerce 
Dept. will present to President 
Kennedy this week its proposals 
for dealing with the nation’s 
transportation problems. The 


President will use these recom- | 


mendations as the foundation on 
which to build his Administra- 
| tion’s transportation policy. 


Two Big Steps 


The Department is expected to 
urge the President to take two 
steps that could have far-reaching 
effects on shipping rates: 

@ Ask Congress to strengthen 
the rate-making standards of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to pre- 
vent destructive rate-cutting in 
the future. 

@Ask Congress to consider 
imposing user charges on barge 
lines to help recoup the federal 
government’s investment in wa- 
terways. 

Major shipper organizations 
strongly oppose any change in 
existing federal standards gov- 
erning rate-making. Motor and 
water carriers, however, are push- 
ing for legislation aimed at halt- 
ing an intensive rate-cutting pro- 
| gram carried out by the railroads 
|for the past three years. 

While not endorsing the spe- 
| cific legislation being pushed by 
‘the truck and barge industries, 


Weekly Production Records 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bb! 
Gasoline, thous bbl 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, 
Container board, tons 

Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 

Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


*Revised 


4 


Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 
2,042 2,071 1,579 
150,365 102,068* 152,256 
26,068 17,151 17,447 
8,365 8,324 7,947 
13,808 13,414 12,728 
5,718 5,967 5,408 
29,313 28,957 28,301 
% 84.1 83.7 81.2 
192,870 180,668 181,119 
98,716 100,072 90,474 
93.8 92.3* 95.3 
218,636 219,482 223,972 
1,475 1,433* 1,449 
15,162 15,125 13,805 
417.2 612.5 348.1 


the Department probably will 
Suggest that the rate-making rule 
be revised to prevent one mode 
of transportation from setting 
rates so low as to destroy the 
traffic of another. It is known to 
be particularly concerned about 


setbacks suffered by coastal water | 


Carriers as a result of rail rate- 
cutting. 

As for user charges, the Presi- 
dent earlier this year persuaded 
Congress to increase taxes on 
truck operations to help pay for 
highway development. He already 
has asked for imposition of 
similar charges on airlines to help 
finance operation of the federal 
airways system, although Con- 
gress has not yet acted on this 
proposal. 

The Commerce Dept. will urge 
him to ask Congress to take the 
final step and consider whether 
user charges should be assessed 
against barge lines. Barge oper- 
ators already have warned that 
such action would lead to higher 
freight rates. 


Other Recommendations 


The Commerce Dept. also is| 


expected to recommend: 


@ That state and local govern- 


ments be forbidden to levy unjust | 


and discriminatory taxes 
modes of transportation. 
would be 
|ranted burden on interstate com- 
| merce. 


on 
This 


@®That definitions of private 
and exempt carriers be tightened 
to prevent them from invading 
the for-hire domain of the com- 
mon carrier. 
| @ That a more realistic tax and 
|depreciation policy be adopted 
for all carriers. 

. 


| @That the governmefit’s priv- 
| ilege of obtaining free or reduced 
|transportation rates in periods 
‘other than national emergencies 


|be repealed. 


@ That motor carriers be re- 
quired, as are rail and barge lines, 
to pay reparations to shippers for 
charging unlawful rates. 


Purchasing Week 


declared an unwar-| 


Four Airlines Come Up With New Freight Rates | Award-Winning P.A. Firm Believer 


| In Production Experience for Buyers 


| New York—When he was an 
industrial engineer, E. H. Bal- 
/kema once did a micro-motion 
study showing how much work a 
man could do in .00005 seconds. 
(His conclusion: “not very 
| much.”’) 

| Now Balkema is director of 
purchases, Household Products 
Div., Colgate Palmolive Co., and 
the figures he deals with are some- 
|what larger— 
quantities in the 
|millions (“3- | 
million is a 
small order for 
|us”’) and dollar 


| millions. 

e is in 
| charge of procuring all the chem- 
| icals that go into Colgate’s soaps, 
| detergents, and dentifrices and all 
| the packages that hold the finished 
| product. His office, on the 10th 
| floor of Colgate’s headquarters at 
300 Park Ave., New York, is 
cluttered with boxes of Fab and 
| polyethylene bottles of Vel. 
| “Balkie” Balkema started as a 


E. H. Balkema 


package engineer and still devotes 
|the major portion of his job to 
| packages — producing and pro- 
|curing them. This month, five 
| days after he celebrated his 60th 
birthday, Elmer Henry Balkema 
received the Professional Award 
of the Packaging Institute, con- 
sidered the highest honor for 
technical achievement in packag- 
ing that can be conferred on an 
individual in this country. 

| Balkema was one of the foun- 
'ders of the Packaging Institute 
and a leader in_ establishing 
quality control tests and measure- 
ments throughout the industry, 
/tests that cover “everything from 


‘New Pittsburgh Bureau 
To Be Opened by P/W 


(Continued from page 1) 

| price and supplies but also in the 
area of advanced purchasing 
management,” Mill said. 

Bureau Chief Moore was an 
_assistant editor on The Iron Age 
| before becoming associated with 
| McGraw-Hill. Prior to that he had 
‘worked on several Philadelphia 
| newspapers. 
| In all, the information you now 
/get in PURCHASING WEEK’s pages 
comes to you from these sources: 

@The New York home office, 
/manned by 17 fulltime editors. 

@The PURCHASING WEEK 
Pittsburgh Bureau. 

@ Nine McGraw-Hill domestic 
News Bureaus (in Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Washington, D. C.) 
plus special representatives in 
Houston and Philadelphia. 

@ Eight McGraw-Hill World 
News Bureau offices abroad (in 
Bonn, London, Mexico City, 
Milan, Moscow, Paris, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Tokyo) plus special 
representatives in Buenos Aires 
and Vienna. 

@One hundred three corre- 
spondents in the U. S. plus 76 
elsewhere in the world. 

@Nine consultants (see mast- 
head, page 10). 

@The McGraw-Hill Dept. of 
Economics. 

The total available manpower 
of this reporting-analyzing setup 
comes to just over 260 people. 


oil drums to hypodermic nee- 
dles.” 

Balkema was born in La- 
fayette, Ind., and studied en- 
gineering at his home-town uni- 
versity, Purdue. He spent 20 
years as an industrial engineer for 
various paper and _ packaging 
‘concerns before joining Colgate 
\in 1942 as director of the package 
engineering and printing depart- 
ment. 

From there, it was just a short 


'|step to purchasing. In 1946 he 


became general purchasing agent 
for paper products and was pro- 
moted to his present position in 
1957. 

“I just got interested in pur- 
chasing,” Balkema explained. 
“Our purchasing department is 
/not necessarily run as a purchas- 
|ing department. We’re run more 
| or less like an industrial engineer- 
|ing department. I demand that 
every one of my people knows 
what he’s buying, what goes 
|into it, how it’s produced. As 
far as purchasing, packaging. 
marketing, and sales go, we’re all 
'working hand-in-hand. There's 
no line drawn. You can’t draw 
the line any more.” 

Staff of 18 

In Colgate’s New York office, 
| Balkema heads a staff of 18 buy- 
}ers, each with at least 10 year’s 
‘experience in production. His 
}aim: “To get everybody that buys 
|to know as much about what 
|he’s buying as the person that’s 
producing it. It’s easier to teach 
| a person purchasing than it is to 
teach him packaging production.” 
| Balkema’s buyers are ready to 
| go at a moment's notice to help 
}unsnarl any production problem. 
|Everyone in the office keeps a 
| suitcase packed with clothes and 
| toilet articles at arm’s reach so 
he can leave from the office if a 
| supplier needs help. Two months 
|ago, Balkema himself received 
such a call. Within five minutes 
he had cleared the office routine: 
45 minutes later, he was boarding 
,a plane at La Guardia Airport. 


Produces Cost Cutting 


This proficiency in production 
‘often produces cost-cutting re- 
|sults. Several years ago, Balkema 
| figured out that No. 2 gage rather 
| than No. 6 gage cardboard could 
‘be used for soapflake and de- 
| tergent boxes. Against the advice 
|of many persons in the paper in- 
dustry, Colgate made the change, 
at a saving of 8 lb./1,000 sq. ft. 
Now No. 2 gage board is stand- 
| ard throughout the soap industry. 
| Nor does Balkema’s devotion 
to production cause him to slight 
| the balance sheet. He keeps tabs 
/on every one of Colgate’s some 
400 supplier firms, noting any 
change in wage scales, prices of 
raw materials, or transportation 
costs and calculating how these 
would affect the price of the com- 
modity Colgate buys. 

“We have a complete write-up 
that guides everyone on what 
he can or cannot do,” Balkema 
explained. “This is revised twice 
a year. We don’t leave anything 
to chance.” 

Although Colgate’s office hours 
are 8:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., 
Balkema is always in the office 
by 8 o’clock, driving into the city 
from his island home near Sparta, 
N. J. And he seldom gets away 
before 5 o’clock. 
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You'll pay more for painting, 


unless you watch your step! 


(Climbing labor costs make it imperative you pick your paint with care.) 


Field reports from Barreled Sunlight Paint representatives show labor costs 2 FREE GUIDES BaRRELeD | 
eating up 80¢ of every painting dollar. At this rate, you can see why it’s The famed Barreled Sunlight SUNLIGHT | 
: = as . : : ie ey “Quick Reference Guide’’ to pret 
important to pick paints that go on faster, easier. (The superior “hiding” and more than 50 Engineered 

‘ ; ats , : Pee ete ' . 7 Paints, Primers and Under- 
spreading capacity of Barreled Sunlight Engineered Paints pay off in labor sedi sles 6 eaten tanhiet 
ml \01\C/.1 ‘ so see why j akes go sense to on ‘‘How To Reduce Painting 
savings up to 20 c!) x You can also see hy it makes good sense Costs.” Write for them, 
purchase paints that last longer... the fewer repaints, the lower your labor 
and material costs. This you can be sure of with Barreled Sunlight Paints. 


Because they're engineered to resist wear, weather and washing, Barreled 


* 
Sunlight Paints hold their color, finish and “newly painted” look as much as Barreled Sunlight 
50% longer than other paints. 7 » See for yourself. Call in the man from P 
Barreled Sunlight for a free “On-The-Wall’’ Demonstration. Write Barreled Xv Dnitig— 
Sunlight Paint Company, 126J Georgia Avenue, Providence 5, Rhode Island. 
For a Better Looking, Longer Lasting Paint Job at Lower Cost 
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REA ‘Unit-Pak’ Plan Stirring Up 
Opposition From Motor Carriers 


New York—A rate battle is 
brewing between motor carriers 
and REA Express over REA’s 
plan to initiate its new small ship- 
ment service, “Unit-Pak.” In- 
dustry observers say “this may 
turn into a real donnybrook.” 

REA scheduled its new service 
to start Nov. 13 over routes link- 
ing 35 of the nation’s largest cit- 
ies, but the motor carriers have 
filed protests which the ICC says 
it will act on before that date. 

The new REA “Unit-Pak” 
service is a sort of piggyback 
plan for small containers. Under 
the plan, smaller packages would 
be loaded in an REA-supplied 
container capable of carrying 
101 cu. ft. of any commodity up 
to 3,000 Ib. 

REA says the “Unit-Pak” 
service will provide for faster 
shipment at less handling cost. | 
Its proposed rates are as much 
as $25 less than motor carrier 
rates for transcontinental ship- 
ments. 

Here’s a comparison prepared 
by REA: 


Between 

Cleveland 

ond New York Chicago Los Angeles 
Motor Carrier $68.25 $62.66 $166.52 
REA 

“Unit-Pak” $54.20 $46.20 $143.20 


| 
| 


GSA Slates New Sale| 
Of 1,000 Tons of Tin; 


Final Offering Planned 


Washington—General Services 
Administration is trying to wind 
up its sales of Longhorn tin. 
There will be another sale of 
1,000 tons with bids due at GSA 
by 11 A.M. Nov. 8. 

If this lot is sold, GSA will 
have around 500 tons left out of 
the original amount of a little less 
than 4,000 tons. The remainder 
also is due to be sold off in 
November. 

Sales haven’t done so well re- 
cently and this could drag resale 
and bidding on into next year, 
causing a conflict with the 50,- 
000 ton lot of strategic stockpile 
tin due for release in March. 

In the last offering of 1,000 
tons of Longhorn tin, GSA was 
able to sell only 300 tons, its 
worst score to date. Here’s how 
the sales went: 

In the Grade A tin, 80 lots of 
ten tons each were offered and 
only 15 lots were purchased. 
Three lots were sold at $1.1925/ 
Ilb.; one at $1.1953/lb.; one at 
$1.1928/Ib.; five at $1.1949/Ib., 
and five at $1.1927/lb. 

In Grade B, 10 lots out of 15 
were sold, with prices ranging 
from $1.1730/Ib. and to $1.1791 

Ib. 

In Grade C, GSA had better 
luck with all five lots offered be- 
ing taken. The spread here was 
$1.1711/lb. to $1.18129/Ib. 

GSA is going to offer tin slag 
for sale next year as well as the 
50,000 tons of strategic tin. Some 
18,700 tons of the surplus slag are 
slated for sale next April 4. The 
slag, or slags as it’s officially 
tagged, contain columbium and 
tantalum pentoxides and were 
produced in Malaya as a by- 
product of tin smelting. They are 
now stored at Niagara Falls, | 
N. Y., and Welland, Ont., | 
Canada. Bids, according to GSA, 
must cover the entire tonnage in 
both depots on a “where is” 
basis. 


Seven of the nation’s major 
motor carrier rate-making groups 
have protested the REA small 
shipment plan. 

Their argument is stated by the 
Eastern Central Motor Carriers 
Assn. which charged that REA 
plans to “embark upon an ex- 
periment which cannot conceiv- 
ably recover for it the costs it 
will incur, but which will virtu- 
ally assure the destruction of its 
competitors—the motor car- 
riers.” 


New Fastener Center 
Stocks 15,000 Items 


aa Kansas City, Mo. — The 
Fastening Service Center, with 
a 500-ton inventory of 15,000 
different fastening products, has 
a : opened here. The center is de- 
1 | signed to make fasteners availa- 
a ; ‘ble immediately to users and 
eliminate the wait until orders 

7 are filled by the manufacturer. 
} The center is a subsidiary of 
‘ % re, / oo Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
, "_ ~~” |& Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y., 
: — but items manufactured by other 
“UNIT-PAK” CONTAINER: REA Express’ new container, designed to firms also are stocked. Both bulk 


speed shipment of small packages, is the subject of a rate battle be- |. pap ‘ pes 
é é age astene ar 
tween REA and motor carriers. It has capacity of 101 cu. ft., 3,000-Ib. ae aged fasteners ’ 
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“Next to paper and ink, tying wire is our most important purchase,” says Chicago TRIBUNE 
management . . . clear proof that the TRIBUNE’s use of Republic Wire for automatic bundling of 
newspapers is based on preference and specification. Wire used is soft galvanized, tough, yet 
easy forming—perfectly suited to fast handling in this publisher's automatic wire tying machines. 


Strong 
Modern 
Dependable 
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Washington Perspective 


ant to do your own economic forecasting? It’s possible 
Lp even if your economic training isn’t in the Ph.D. class. 
Basic tool is a new Commerce Dept. publication entitled 
“Business Cycle Developments”—a monthly summary of about 
70 of the principal economic indicators used by economists to 
determine whether business is going up or down, or standing still. 
In the 65-page booklet are statistics and charts showing such 
indicators as prices, profits, labor costs, new orders for machin- 
ery, employment, industrial production, and retail sales. These, 
and others, can be used to measure the business cycle. 
All figures are “raw.” So, some interpretation is necessary. 
Professional economists find the new booklet a handy tool in 
their work. Non-professionals should resign themselves to several 


months of practice before they become proficient in its use. If 
they do become proficient, however, they can use the booklet to 
help them determine when to buy, when not to buy. 

Since 1957, the reports have been distributed privately among 
government economists—chiefly to staff members of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. Now it is being made 
available to the public. A subscription ($4 a year) may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

e * ® 

The long-feuding rail and truck industries are about to tone 
down their bitter propaganda-legislative battles. The goal: to 
establish a more peaceful climate in which they could begin to 
work together to solve mutual problems—chiefly the growth of 
private truckers. 

There is a growing realization among leaders on both sides 
that while regulated rail and motor carriers have been fighting 
each other for a shrinking portion of the nation’s traffic, their 


WIRE? WRITE, OR PHONE REPUBLIC 


Republic has a reputation for solving wire worries. Rely on it. Talk 
to a Republic Wire Metallurgist—a man who knows and understands 
industry’s varying needs for tensile, elongation, flow and formability. 
His experience, much of it gained by working on the scene with 
manufacturers like yourself, is backed by skill at the manufacturing 
level, plus undivided quality responsibility. Adherence to your 
specifications is under full Republic control, from ore selection to 
your plant . . . assuring that the wire you get will consistently meet 


your specific requirements. 


Republic Wire Metallurgists can be called in at any time, on any 


problem of wire selection, application, or processing... 


obligation. Wire? Write or call Republic, now. 


B-W MANUFACTURERS, INC., former choice of wire for these popular trouser 
creasers lost its galvanized coating when flattened and bent to form the four 
right angles. Republic Wire Metallurgists recommended Republic Electro- 
Galvanized Wire. Result—profitable, perfect production ever since. Electro- 
Galvanizing electrically deposits pure zinc particles on the wire in deep 
uniform layers—permanently bonded and tough—yet pliable enough to 
permit tying the wire in knots without cracking the zinc coating! 


eS) 


without 


MEADOW STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., keeps prices competitive on masonry 
construction accessories with adaptable Republic Manufacturers’ Wire. 
More than 20 different parts are made from only a few types of wire, 
lowering inventory and material costs, and greatly simplifying production. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. PG-2545 


1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


REPUBLIC HAS THE FEEL FOR MODERN STEEL 


Please send information on the following kinds of Republic Wire: 
O Manufacturers’ Coarse Wire 
O Spring Wire 
O Screw Wire 


D Rivet Wire 

DO Heading Wire 

DO Have a Republic Wire 
Metallurgist call 
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common enemy—private truck- 
ers—has been making quiet but 
steady gains. Though no formal 
move has been made yet, rail 
and truck leaders have expressed 
interest in establishing a common 
front. 

Regulated rails and _ trucks 
probably will join forces in seek- 
ing restrictions against private 
carriers, stepped-up enforcement 
drives against truckers who act 
illegally as common carriers, and 
a lessening of the regulation ex- 
emption granted truckers who 
haul farm products. They also 
want the government, the na- 
'tion’s largest shipper, to pay full 

rates for transportation services 
instead of cut rates. 
* * * 

An intra-government agency 
| battle is in the making over truck 
| delivery service for air freight. It 
‘involves the Civil Aeronautics 
| Board and the Interstate Com- 
|merce Commission and which 
/ agency has authority to prescribe 
| geographic areas for such service. 
| This is the nub of the incipient 
| dispute: CAB wants to widen air 
‘terminal pickup and delivery 
| zones from 25 to 50 miles. Reg- 
ulated motor carriers object to 
‘this because trucks that handle 
lair freight in zones are exempt 
from rate regulation. They want 
such exemptions confined to the 
smallest possible area. 

The regulated carriers insist 
that the ICC—not the CAB— 
‘has authority over the zone- 
widening question. And the ICC 
has started its own inquiry into 
the issue. Outcome of the dispute 
is in doubt. 

= * a 

The issue of state taxation of 
interstate commerce is due for 
Congressional scrutiny this 
winter. In recent years, more and 
'more companies have been hit 
by what they contend is double 
taxation—once in federal excise 
taxes and again in state taxes on 
| goods moving in interstate com- 
| merce. 
| Hearings by a House Judiciary 
subcommittee, headed by Rep. 
Edwin E. Willis (D-La.), will be- 
gin Dec. 4. First sessions will be 
[limited to state and local income 
| taxation of corporate manufac- 
|turing and mercantile businesses. 
|But Willis said other forms of 
| taxation and other types of busi- 
nesses will be discussed at later 
sessions. 

Whether or not any federal 
| legislation will be forthcoming as 
| result of the hearings still is a 
matter of conjecture. The Willis 
|subcommittee is charged with 
|determining if there is a need 
|for federal action in this area. 


Aircraft Official Praises 
Merits of Small Suppliers 


Greenwood, Miss. — An air- 
craft company official has issued 
'a warning to P.A.’s in industry 
'and government not to overlook 
|the small supplier. 
| R. H. Lassetter, of the pur- 
| chasing department at Lockheed- 
| Georgia Co., Marietta, Ga., says 
small suppliers have produced 
new ideas, methods and materials 
that have vastly improved air- 
craft. 

“It is easy—but inaccurate— 
to think of national defense pro- 
duction in terms of a few big com- 
| panies,” he told an industrial 
procurement conference here. 

Lassetter said that 77%, or 
1,837, of 2,381 suppliers doing 
business with Lockheed-Georgia 
last year were small firms. 


7 


ICI Reduces Prices on 


London — Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., cut prices for perspex acrylic 
sheet by an average of 2%, with furthe1 
discounts averaging 7% for purchases of 
standard-size sheet and bulk orders. 

ICI also said recent and planned in- 
creases in acrylic sheet capacity at its 
Wilton plant would raise annual capacity 
to about 20,000 long tons over the next 


. 
d L. 


single-carrier 
service 

means a lot 

to the 

Purchasing Agent 
who wears two hats! 


Perspex Acrylic Sheet 


fypical example of last week’s reduc- 
tions: The price of clear perspex sheet, 
72x48 x ¥ in., was cut from 62¢ to 61¢, 
with an additional 7% discount for orders 
of 450 Ib. and more. 

The company said it expects further 
significant cost reductions over the next 
two or three years as new facilities at the 
Wilton plant go on stream, enabling 
further economies , 
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When you want materials, parts or merchan- 
dise delivered on time and in good condition, 


¥uu'll find 
in the 


YELLOW PAGES || 


let D-C doit! Coast-to-coast, direct, one-carrier 
service is exclusive with Denver Chicago. You 
and your company profit by one-carrier con- 
trol, one-carrier handling that saves up to 20% 
running time. Next time, be sure. Specify “SHIP 
VIA D-C”...the Dependable Carrier! 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


the ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier 


Your company 
communications 
make a 


oehter 


impression 
with 


Epic 
Executives 
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Sudbury, New York 


... the new, executive-style = | 


envelopes for modern business. | 


... Save money, too. 


FREE SAMPLES. Top quality printing is enhanced by the 
| whiter, brighter paper used in making EPIC Executives. 
Compare printed samples of EPIC Executives with the 
envelope you're now using. You'll be impressed! Ask 
your printer or paper merchant for free samples of Epic 
Executives, or write Dept. PX-4, United States Envelope 
Company, 21 Cypress St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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| Post Office to Ask Parcel Rate Hike 


Washington—tThe Post Office Depart- 
ment has tentatively decided to request a 
6% increase in parcel post rates and to 
establish more uniform weight and size 
limits on parcels it will handle. The de- 
partment is seeking comments from those 
who ship and receive small packages be- 
fore sending a formal request to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which must 
pass on the rate question. 

Under the new proposal, rates on par- 
cels mailed within an 1,800-mile radius, 
which encompasses Zones | through 7, 
would be raised no more than 6¢. The 
largest increase in Zone 8 would be 9¢. 

Che department also plans to increase 
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weight and size maximums on parcels to 
50 Ib. and 100 in. (in combined length 
and girth). At present, the limits are 40 
lb. and 72 in. at first class post offices in 
Zones 1 and 2 and 20 lb. and 72 in. at 
first class stations in other zones. The 
department would continue the present 
70-lb., 100-in. maximums for parcels 
mailed at or addressed for delivery to 
second, third, and fourth class post offices 
and for book shipments. 

It also proposes a 13.8% increase in 
rates on catalogs moving by parcel post. 

Federal law requires the Postmaster 
General to seek higher rates whenever 
parcel post service is not self-sustaining. 


How you can 
eliminate 
costly 
down time 


Purchasing Week 


October 30, 1961 


Washington—The Army has 
taken off on a broad scale value 
analysis program that will affect 
prime and subcontractors over a 
wide range of its purchased prod- 
ucts. 

The program was officially 
launched last week when some 
300 military contracting officers 
and defense industry representa- 
tives met here for a Value Anal- 
ysis Seminar. 

Officials of the Martin Co., 
Radio Corp of America, Bendix, 


scribed value analysis techniques 
used by their procurement ex- 
perts in both research and devel- 
opment and production projects. 
The industry experts also related 
how their companies have in- 
tegrated value analysis into their 
operations. 

Paul R. Ignatius, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for In- 
stallations & Logistics, described 
the seminar as the “takeoff for 
an Army-wide emphasis on value 
analysis.” 


been a pioneer in value analysis | 
along with the Navy’s Bureau 
of Ships, reported savings of $16- 
million in industrial costs over 
the past five years resulting from 
value analysis application. 

G. F. Metcalf, GE regional 
vice president, explained the dif- 
ferences between “value engi- 
neering” and “value analysis,” 
terms which frequently are used 
interchangeably to describe the 
formal technique of appraising 
specifications to achieve mini- 


Army Procurement Officers Launch Broad-Scale VA Campaign 


He said the chief difference 
was “one of timing.” “Value 
engineering” is identified with 
the production design stage to 
prevent high cost from initially 
entering into a project. “This 
technique,” said Metcalf, “in- 
volves accurate determination of 
the essential function to be 
achieved, and systematically de- 
veloping a means of reliably 
achieving that function for the 
lowest total cost. 

“Value analysis involves a de- 


and General Electric Corp. de- 


Army Ordnance, 


which has|mum cost. 


tailed study of the function and 


Raytheon Distributors in your area include: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Forbes Distributing Company 
AL 1-4104 
MG Electrical Equipment Company 
FAirfax 2-0449 
Mobile 
Forbes Electronic Distributors, Inc 
HE 2-7661 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
Radio Specialties & Appl. Corp 
AL 8-6121 
Tucson 
Standard Radio Parts, Inc 
MA 3-4326 
CALIFORNIA 
Burbank 
Valley Electronic Supply Co 
Victoria 9-3944 
Glendale 
R. V. Weatherford Co 
Victoria 9-2471 
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Hollywood Radio & Electronics, Inc 
HO 4-8321 
Inglewood 
Newark Electronics Company 
ORchard 4-8440 
ORegon 8-0441 
Los Angeles 
Federated Purchaser 
BRadshaw 2-8771 
Graybar Electric Company 
ANgelus 3-7282 
Kierulff Electronics, Inc. 
Richmond 8-2444 
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Brill Electronics 
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Elmar Electronics 
TEmplar 4-3311 
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Zack Electronics 
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Radio Parts Company 
BE 9-9361 
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Kierulff Electronics Inc. 
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San Francisco 
Fortune Electronics 
UN 1-2434 
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Airtronic Sales, Inc. 
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Santa Monica Radio Parts Corp 
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OLiver 6-3300 
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Goddard Distributors, Inc. 
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Chicago 
Allied Radio Corporation 
HAymarket 1-6800 
Newark Electronics Corp. 
STate 2-2944 
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Graham Electronics Supply Inc 
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Wholesale Radio Parts Co., Inc. 
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Cramer Electronics, Inc. 
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Lafayette Radio Corp. of Mass. 
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St. Louis 
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United Radio Inc. 
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Columbus 


Buckeye Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
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Dayton 
Srepco, Inc. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
S & S Radio Supply 
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OREGON 
Portland 
Lou Johnson Company, Inc. 
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Philadelphia 
Almo Radio Company 
WAlInut 2-5918 
Radio Electric Service Co. 
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Pittsburgh 
Marks Parts Company 
FAirfax 1-3700 
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The George D. Barbey Co., Inc. 
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York 
Wholesale Radio Parts Co., Inc. 
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Bondurant Brothers Company 
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Dallas 
Graybar Electric Company 
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SWIECO, Inc. 
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Busacker Electronic Equipment Co. 
JAckson 6-4661 
Harrison Equipment Company 
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Salt Lake City 
Standard Supply Company 
EL 5-2971 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Priest Electronics 
MA 7-4534 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Western Electronic Company 
AT 4-0200 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
Electronic Enterprises, Inc. 
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Everything You Need in Raytheon Industrial 
Control Tubes...20w as handy as your telephone 


Raytheon’s complete line of rugged and reliable in- 
dustrial control tubes is now available from local 
distributors in 60 cities. You get fast delivery of 
exact replacement thyratron, ignitron, amplifier, 
and rectifier tubes that meet and exceed specifica- 
tions for all your industrial electronic control 
equipment — and at no price penalty! 

Cut equipment down time. Eliminate the head- 


RAYTHEO 


RAYTHEON DISTRIBUTOR PRODUCTS DIVISION e¢ 411 PROVIDENCE TURNPIKE ¢ WESTWOOD, MASS. 


aches of faulty tube replacements. Call your Ray- 
theon distributor for off-the-shelf delivery of the 
most reliable industrial control tubes available. 

And, when you call, ask him for your free copy 
of this valuable Raytheon Interchangeability 
Guide for Industrial Tubes. This handy reference 
helps you quickly locate Raytheon replacement 
types for over 900 industrial tubes. 
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cost of existing parts or products 
to determine if essential function 
has been achieved at the lowest 
possible cost.” 

RCA officials reported that 
each of the company’s purchas- 
ing departments has “a value 
analysis activity varying in size 
with the size of the division.” 

J. McAllister, purchasing agent 
for RCA’s Aerospace Commun- 
ications & Controls Div., said 
that RCA’s policy is “to have 
value analysts report to the pur- 
chasing department while the 
value engineers report to design 
‘engineering. It is of the utmost 
importance to have the manager 
of the value analysts report di- 
rectly to the purchasing agent 
for the following reasons: 
| “To give the value analysts the 
| Proper prestige in the depart- 
'ment; to better insure that other 
sections of the purchasing depart- 
/ment work and cooperate with 
'the value analysis group; and to 


Transcripts Available 


Printed transcripts of the 
Army Value Analysis Seminar 
will be made available shortly. 
Copies can be obtained by 
writing to the Office of the 
Chief of Research and Devel- 
opment, Dept. of the Army, 
Pentagon, Washington, 25, 
D.C, 


'place the value analyst in the 
|most advantageous position to 
work with other departments 
within the division.” 

He described the value ana- 
lyst’s use in purchasing in these 
terms: “The buyer feels that the 
cost of a part is excessive and 
turns the problem over to the 
value analyst. The buyer does 
not usually have the extra time 
to spend in searching out sub- 
stitutions or find better ways by 
working closely with the design 
group. We recently initiated an 
incentive program that has sub- 
stantially increased our buyer 
referrals.” 
| George J. Parker, director of 
administration at Martin’s Or- 
lando, Fla. plant, said that “a 
value analysis program is doomed 
'to failure” unless the entire or- 
|ganization understands the tech- 
|nique’s definition, why it is nec- 
‘essary, and where it is applied. 

Martin’s definition of the tech- 
nique: “The analysis of value; 
|the search for true value in the 
total cost of doing business. We 
‘are dedicated to the proposition 
that everything we do _ costs 
money and that it can be done 
for less. This makes it every- 
body’s business. To accomplish 
this, we must develop a cost con- 
scious state of mind in everyone; 
to provide the incentive to make 
our people want to do it.” 

Robert L. Bidwell, the Or- 
lando plant’s manager of value 
analysis administration, reported 
how Stan Pierpont, a purchas- 
ing agent, “who despite the pes- 
simism of suppliers knew that 
there was a better way to supply 
(an) air vane casting for the 
Pershing Missile which was a 
welded piece. Stan’s teamwork 
with engineering personnel, and 
his belief that an investment 
casting could do the job better 
and cheaper, paid off. His idea 
worked—$182,000 in actual sav- 
ings; $5-million anticipated on 
future buys.” 
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Management Memos 


Pay Attention 


See no evil, speak no evil, hear no evil might 
do for monkeys, but the man who pays heed to 
top management is the man who listens and under- 
stands what others tell him. 


rhat’s the finding of a survey of 100 firms recently reported 
in “Nation’s Business.” The conclusion shows the close relation- 
ship between job-position and ability to understand. The higher 
up, the better comprehension the man has. The results show 
that: vice presidents hear 2/3 of what top management has 
to say, general supervisors grasp 40%, foremen retain 30%, 
and the production line gets 20%. 


In addition to these findings, the magazine also 
cites the fact that 43% of a business man’s day is 
spent listening to others. Therefore, to improve 
on what you hear, Nation’s Business has come up 
with these recommendations: 


1. Translate what you hear into your own language. 

One way to minimize misunderstanding is to relate back 
to superiors in your own words, instructions or information 
passed on to you. It is a sound idea to have subordinates 
develop the same practice. 

2. Give extra attention to orders you disagree with. 

Too often with information with which you disagree, you 
concentrate on your opinion and distort or pass over the other 
person’s point of view. 

3. Exciting information can also result in serious errors. 

We like to become excited. Sometimes, when we do, we 
are likely to blow up what we hear. We exaggerate so that 

f becomes ‘“‘when.” 

4. Boring information is a problem. 

All of us are tempted to tune off or periodically fade out 
on boring presentations. Unfortunately, it is during these 
times that new twists to old points are passed along. 

Concentrate on any unfamiliar items in any message. 

Though you've heard the story a hundred times over, it 
often pays to increase your receptivity. Many times, old 
messages ring with new notes. 


Corporate Bookshelves 


Technical information is not much good if you don’t know 
where to find it. Companies are experiencing the problem 
of what to do with the voluminous written matter that comes 
in through every department. 


QbLLUP TEM 
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BEFORE ANALYSIS: ‘Seat Occupied” 
card for international airline was 
printed in two colors on both sides 

English on one, Spanish on the other. 
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WHAT VALUE ANALYSIS CAN DO FOR YOU 
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AFTER ANALYSIS: Card was redesigned 
to contain both English and Spanish on : 
single side of card. Second color was ee 
eliminated as non-functional. ~ 


Source: Braniff Airways, Dallas, Texas 


A company library, says a recent article in 
“Management Methods” magazine, could save 
dollars and time by consolidating all the material 
that is received, and by making available a 
central location for the quick release of informa- 
tion. Without such a library, helpful handbooks, 
catalogs, magazines, and books lose value because 
unqualified personnel are not able to organize and 
channel this information to the proper individuals 
or departments. 


As a result, published research that has already been done 
is overlooked, or time and money wasted because the informa- 
tion was received by the company but lost in somebody’s 
in-box, 


The well-planned library, the article states, can 
eliminate the need for expensive outside consulta- 
tion because it catalogs and classifies information 
on cost cutting techniques, inventory control, and 
technical R&D projects. In this respect, the com- 
pany library acts as a right source with the right 
answer. 


Mechanical Recruiting 


The fine art of corporate piracy of managerial 
and engineering talent at conventions, meetings, 
and product shows has been mechanized. Now the 
suave touch of the personnel recruiter has been 
replaced by the impersonal efficiency—and secrecy 
—of the machine. 


William A. Douglas, president of Careers, Inc., recently 
sponsored a recruiting center at a convention in order to bring 
together talent-seeking organizations and job-hunters attend- 
ing the sessions. Applicants previously screened for general 
job categories had their anonymous resumes teletyped to se- 
cret company interview rooms on upper floors. 

But applicants—and companies—were identified 
only by a code number which was placed on a large 
board at the center. If a company was interested 
in an applicant, the center placed a pink slip behind 
the applicant’s number on the code board. 


The recruit was then sent to the interview without disclosing 
that the firm was looking for new men. And it also protected 
the man because only the Career Center personnel knew he 
was job-hunting. 
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TECHNIQUE: Eliminate 
unnecessary colors and 
press runs from printed 
matter. 
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SAVINGS: Card cost cut 
46% ($951 to $501 per 
50M) : 
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Purchasing Week Asks 


Should purchasing sit in 
on engineering design proposals? 


Asked of: Engineering Personnel 


October 30, 1961 


J. H. Grant, research & development director, 
L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass.: 

“The key to a successful design-proposal meet- 
ing is to limit membership to departments directly 
concerned with the subjects to be acted on. If the 
subjects require the counsel of the purchasing de- 
partment, then department representatives should 
be present; the success or failure of any new prod- 
uct depends greatly upon close cooperation be- 
tween the design engineering group and those 
responsible for the purchasing of raw materials 
and component parts.” 


A. G. Mumma, vice _president-engineering, 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J.: 


“Close liaison between the designer and his 
purchasing department is essential. The very best 
materials, availability of components, acceptable 
sources of supply, delivery timing—these and 
other important factors, consistent with the eco- 
nomics of cost versus selling price, may substan- 
tially influence the design of a new product. It is 
just as essential that the opposite side of this coin 
be observed. The engineer must be cranked into 
the purchasing operation, particularly when 
changes of suppliers or materials are made.” 


F. R. Griffin, assistant chief engineer, Engineering 
& Construction Diy., Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh: 


“In preparing engineering and construction pro- 
posals, the estimating, engineering, and procure- 
ment departments work very closely. At this stage, 
each party adds distinctive effectiveness to the 
other department’s work. Procurement may be 
able to suggest alternate and cheaper materials 
or obtain from their past vendors ideas by which 
to reduce cost. As a tool then, this is extremely 
important, especially in today’s highly competitive 
market.” 


T. M. Adgate, engineering manager, Wallace 
Barnes Div., Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, 
Conn.: 


“When an engineering-design proposal is made, 
it is in reality a sales effort. Purchasing people are 
trained to handle sales proposals of all types and 
are particularly conscious of cost-reduction pro- 
grams. It follows that purchasing should be repre- 
sented. However, the reverse is also equally true. 
That is, purchasing people should include the 
proper engineering people in such discussions. 
Much time can be wasted if technical points are 
not discussed between engineering groups.” 


W. L. McGrath, chief engineer, Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 


“We consider it important that purchasing be 
completely aware of new product development 
programs and that it contribute constructively 
by testing the market for alternate sources and se- 
lections. During this phase purchasing also should 
be called upon to participate in make-or-buy 
analyses. We find it effective to keep purchasing 
posted through our New Product Prospectus, by 
getting it engaged in shopping for best sources 
and alternate constructions early in the program 
and by actively pursuing make-or-buy analyses, 
well before final design is set.” 


Bruno Frassetto, director—Minuteman Project, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., Greenwich, 
Conn.: 


“On those proposals resulting in an end item of 
hardware, the answer would generally be yes. For 
a proposal of any dollar significance involving 
numerous prototypes and potential follow-on pro- 
duction, a make or buy structure should usually 
be included as part of the proposal. Such a struc- 
ture is a valuable assist in arriving at realistic 
estimates and manpower projections. Timely pur- 
chasing information on cost, delivery, and past 
performance of sources can also influence design 
selection and ease schedule problems.” 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


NEW LISTING 


9th Plastic Film, Sheeting and Coated 
Fabrics Conference—Pierre Hotel, New York, 
Dec. 7-8. 


Automotive Engineering Congress & Ex- 
position—Cobo Hall, Detroit, Jan. 8-12. 


Electrical Engineering Exposition——-New 
York Coliseum, Jan. 29-Feb. 2. 


Institute of Radio Engineers International 
Convention—New York City, March 26-29. 


19th Annual S.P.I. Western Section Con- 
ference—Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Calif., April 4-6. 


PREVIOUSLY LISTED 
NOVEMBER 


and Handling Engineers, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 
13-14. 


19th Annual Aerospace Electrical Society 
Display—Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, Nov. 15-17. 


National Association of Aluminum Dis- 
tributors—11th Annual Convention, Arizona 
Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix, Nov. 15-18. 


National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion—35th Annual Meeting, Plaza Hotel, New 
York City, Nov 16. 


National Industrial Traffic League—Annual 
Meeting, Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Nov. 
16-17. 


Manufaturing Chemists’ Association, Inc.— 
11th Semi-Annual Meeting and Mid-year Con- 
ference, Nov. 21. 


| Industrial and Government Surplus Trade 


7th Annual Eastern Industrial Packaging | Exposition—Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
and Handling Show—Society of Packaging | Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 25-29. 


Humidifier housing 


Custom molded 
by CMPC 


APPLICATION: Rust, corrosion and tem- 
perature resistant housing for automatic 
residential humidifier. Phenolic molded 
by CMPC. 

ADVANTAGES: While developing the con- 
cept of a superior new high-capacity 
humidifier—the Aprilaire®—Research 
Products Corporation engineers con- 
sulted CMPC. The result is this com- 
pact, lifetime unit with motor housing, 
drain pan and distributing pan molded 
as integral parts of the main housing. 
In addition to providing the durability 
needed, this CMPC-molded housing 
helps give the unit quieter operation... 
permits greater accessibility for inspec- 
tion... and affords the Aprilaire a neat- 
er, trimmer appearance. Specify CMPC 
++ custom molders for over 40 years. 


CMP Y CHICAGO MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1020-H N. KOLMAR AVE. CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


Dryer baffle 
Custom molded 
by CMPC 


APPLICATION: Molded baffles hold “‘feel- 
ers” that signal the electronic “brain” of 
Maytag’s new Automatic Dryer. The 3 
baffles are compression molded cotton 
flock-filled phenolic. 

ADVANTAGES: There’s no more guess- 
work or possibility of overdrying clothes 
with this new dryer. An electronic con- 
trol actually feels the degree of moisture 
in fabrics—shutting the dryer off at the 
exact moment, or starting a controlled 
cool-down period of tumbling. Key com- 
ponents in this outstanding develop- 
ment are the baffles to which the minute 
“feelers” are attached. Long life and ef- 
ficiency of the CMPC-molded baffles are 
achieved by great resistance to moisture, 
heat and impact. Specify CMPC ...cus- 
tom plastic molders for over 40 years. 


CMPC frovucrs coronation 


1020-H N. KOLMAR AVE. CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
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Ansul extinguishers are 


wheeled, 


perennial favorites with 
America’s largest com- 
panies and most knowl- 
edgeable fire protection 


. write for it! 


experts. There’s a reason: 
they last longer, cost far 
less to maintain...and 
pound for pound, dollar 
for dollar they put out 
more fire. 


ANSUL 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


.. dry chemical, carbon dioxide and water 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


catalog describes the complete ansul line of listed and approved extinguishers — hand portable, 


stationary, mobile and automatic systems 


our 


Pro-D Seminar 
included three skits on human relations. Eight P.A.‘s participated in- 
cluding (l-r): Andrew Kolar, Joseph Clarin, and Harold Jungbluth. 


SKIT PRESENTATION: Milwaukee Assn. program 


Milwaukee— The one-day blitz 
approach can pay handsome div- 
idends in your professional de- 


velopment program planning. 
The Milwaukee Purchasing 
Agents Assn. used this Pro-D 
technique and drew 150 mem- 


bers for an educational program. 

Lectures, panel presentation, 
skits, question and answer pe- 
riods, and audience participation 
were part of the formula used to 
vary the pace, keep interest high, 
and send every buyer home with 
at least one new idea. 


The all-day Friday session 


> Story Behind Fruehauf’: 


covered straight purchasing top- 
ics, and reviewed such general 
subjects as communications, 
time management, and human 
reiations—all aimed at P.A. self 
improvement. 

Behind-the-scene planners in- 
cluded the association’s v.p. for 
Pro-D, Vasco, and public re- 
lations, Arthur Belter, Hotpoint 
Co., Div. of General Electric 
Co., and F. L. Brewer, A. O. 


Smith Corp., professional devel- | 


opment chairman, and his com- 
mittee. 
John Wright, Universal Match 


IDEAS, DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTS FOR DEFENSE 


Leaders#ip in Ground Support Equipment 


civilian needs 


For a copy of this 3-color, illustrated 
brochure “Fruehauf G.S.E.,” write... 


industry. 


Plants in the East and West 


New G.S.E. Brochure Outlines Fruehauf’s Capabilities 


Fruehauf is the largest Ground Support Equipment specialist—with 
extensive design, research, development and production facilities de- 
voted exclusively to your G. S. E. problems. 


Fruehauf’s coast-to-coast facilities are described in a new 20-page, 
3-color brochure—‘‘Fruehauf G. S. E.’’—just off the press. 
. Two separate and complete divisions— Military Equipment Divi- 
sion, Detroit, and Missile Product Division, Los Angeles 


. Over 2,400,000 square feet of manufacturing space available for 
your G. S. E. production 


. 11 modern manufacturing plants spaced across America 
. Over 70 factory-branches to efficiently serve both military and 


. Proven ability on a staggering number of prime and sub-contracts 
. Over 45 years of design and engineering skill in the transportation 


RUEHAUF 


TRAILER 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT DIVISION — DETROIT 32, MICH. 


COMPANY 


MISSILE PRODUCTS DIVISION — LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
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Milwaukee Assn. Stages One-Day Pro-D ‘Blitz 


| 
| 


| tute, 


Co., District 3 Pro-D chairman, 
led off with the first major pres- 
entation on “Improving Your 
Communications.” After a talk 
in which he emphasized that 
“how well we communicate ef- 
fects the success of our work,” 
Wright got the audience into the 
act. 

Each table of six P.A. par- 
|ticipants received the same case 
| study, were given three minutes 
to read it, confer, come up with 
a solution, and elect a_ table 
spokesman to present their views. 

Prof. William Stilwell, assis- 
tant director, Management Insti- 
University of Michigan, 


| Madison, Wis., used the lecture 


approach in “Time 
Management.” 
Stilwell advised P.A.’s to keep 


discussing 


|a diary for two weeks showing 


/how their time is spent. The next 
istep, he told the group, is to 
|analyze what you are doing and 
Classify items under three head- 
|ings: things you must do; things 
/you should do; and things you 
can do. 

| “You will find,” Stilwell said, 
“that 20% of your activities 
equal 80% of your value to the 
'company and your contribution 
| to its success.” 

The importance of human re- 
lations was illustrated in a three- 
skit presentation dealing with re- 
\lations with workers, relations 
with other departments and man- 
agement, and relations with sales 
representatives. 

William Malisch, Milwaukee 
Solvay Co., acted as purchasing 
agent in all three skits. Joseph 
Clarin, Nackie Paper Co., was 
panel moderator for the skits. 


| Other skit participants included: 


James G. Yoder, Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Co.; Harold Jungbluth, 
R.T.E. Corp.; Andrew Kolar, 
Link Belt Co.; Kenneth E. Groth, 
Stolper Industries; Thomas R. 
Laidlaw, A. Geo. Schulz Co.; 
and Howard A. McMillan, dep- 
uty P.A., City of Milwaukee. 

All three skits were analyzed 
from the floor. 


Quartermaster Assn. 
Gets Briefing on DSA 


Atlanta The _ recently- 
established Defense Supply 
Agency, set up by the Defense 
Dept. to centralize management 
of military buying, received spe- 
cial attention at the national con- 
vention of the Quartermaster 
Assn. here. 

The new agency is slated to 
take over practically the entire 
wholesale supply mission of the 
Quartermaster Corps, the 1,000- 
odd convention delegates were 
told by OM Gen. Webster Ander- 
son. 

Outlining the role of the 
agency, Anderson said, “It will 
procure, manage and distribute 
common supplies and _ related 
services for all the armed forces. 
In other words, the DSA will re- 
place all the single commodity 
managers now established in the 
Army and Navy.” 

At the closing ceremonies of 
the convention, Alfred J. Stokely, 
of Stokely-Van Camp Corp., 
‘turned over the association’s pres- 
idency to Col. Carl E. Cummings, 
USA, Ret. Cummings is now 
professional development direc- 
tor in the Research and Tech- 
nical Dept. of Texaco, Inc. 
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A P/w INDICATOR OVERTIME HOURS 


This meosure records changes in overtime worked by industrial em 
ployees A rise 1s optimistic For overtime 1s expensive — ond is palatable 
to monagement only when backlogs and pressures for quick delivery 


are Mounting 
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OVERTIME LEVELING OFF: Auto 
strikes and less-than-expected 
business pickup are putting a 
temporary halt to overtime hour 
climb. But the latest level is still a 
healthy 25% above early 1961 
readings. 


Needle Bearing Prices Set for Cut 


As Tags on Other Types Stabilize 


New York — Bearings con- 
tinue to make price news. With 
recent moves—both up and down 
—the market shapes up some- 
thing like this: 

@ Industrial ball and_ roller 
bearings — These prices have 
been going up in a competitive 
market, with most producers cit- 
ing rising costs as the reason. 

“We don’t expect to take 
further price action,” said a 
spokesman for a big industrial 
bearings manufacturer. “Our 


PROBLEM: How to specify moisture protection for your product without 
being an expert on packaging papers or coatings 


SOLUTION: With International Paper’s new “Levels of Protection” you 
buy precisely the packaging protection you need and no more 


Yow, with its “Levels of Protection.” 
N International Paper cuts through 
the confusion resulting from the many 
different types of moisture-barrier pa- 
pers available today. 

The “Levels of Protection” system 
provides the first effective yardstick tor 
comparing one moisture-barrier paper 
with another. This means you don’t have 
to be an expert on papers, coatings and 
weights to get the best packaging for 
your money, 


This new rating system evaluates all 
our moisture-barrier papers—regardless 
of type or weight of coating—against a 
scientifically graduated scale of levels 
of protection. Knowing what product 
you package, we can quickly recom- 
mend the most effective level of protec- 
tion for that product. 

But this rating system has another 
dimension. Since we can supply a num- 
ber of different types of moisture-bar- 


riers for any given level of protection, 


we can offer you the one barrier that 
most economically furnishes the level of 
protection you require for your product. 

This new system is another example 
of the complete packaging service of- 
fered you by International Paper. Serv- 
ice which includes a complete range of 


paper packaging and paper packaging 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for n . Sank ” 


pa pe es ‘ cus pu 


cartons « milk containers « sh pping containers « multiwa 
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materials, skilled packaging engineers, 
printing and design service. 

For full details, call any of our sales 
offices or write us direct. 


increases are holding pretty well 
so far, and almost all our com- 
petitors have boosted their prices 
also”. 

@ Precision bearings— Tags on 
miniature sizes are stable now 
after three price reductions since 
last May. However, producers 
may raise quotes on precision 
sizes above the miniature range 

to make up for the thinner 
margins now in effect in the 
smaller lines 

@Needle bearings—The _ re- 
cent Torrington Co. reductions 
in needle bearing prices, sched- 
uled for Nov. 1, could 
cause widespread repercussions 
throughout the bearings industry. 
Torrington cut tags approxi- 
mately 10% in 35 sizes of anti- 
friction drawn cup needle bear- 
ings in bore sizes ranging from 
iY” to ]! a” 


Aimed at Broader Markets 


The move was aimed at 
broadening the markets for these 
needle bearings. “The price cuts 
bring our bearings closer to the 
cost of bronze bushings,” said 
Donald E. Lewis, general man- 
ager of Torrington’s Bearings 
Div. “We think we can now com- 
pete in current applications for 
bushings on the basis of better 
performance by our bearings.” 

The main markets for anti- 
friction needle bearings are in 
farm equipment, small tools and 
automobile components. Usage 
could be broadened to “wherever 
shafts are turning,” according to 
Lewis. 

Other markets in which Tor- 
rington’s needle bearings hope to 
gain are those for small and me- 
dium size ball bearings and small 
roller bearings. Unlike bronze 
bushings, however, these mar- 
kets are long-run objectives of the 
needle bearing makers. 

“Needle bearings and bronze 
bushings are both radial bear- 
ings and are more or less inter- 
changeable,” explained Lewis. 
“Substitution of needle bearings 
for ball and roller bearings in- 
volves design changes in_ the 
component application. But we 
feel we can get into those mar- 
kets by doing the job at a lower 
price. 


Maintaining Price Advantage 


“We definitely expect to main- 
tain our price advantage with 
respect to ball and roller bear- 
ings,” he said. “After all we were 
able to lower our needle bearing 
prices because we lowered our 
production costs.” 

As far as bronze bushings are 
concerned, producers do not feel 
any immediate urgency to cut 
prices to meet the needle bear- 
ing reduction. “We still have a 
considerable price advantage,” 
observed one Midwest firm. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze, a 
division of the Clevite Corp. and 
the largest independent domestic 
manufacturer of bronze bush- 
ings, even expects to increase 
some bushings prices in the face 
of the Torrington cut. 

“Present sleeve type bronze 
bushings are in a _ depressed 
price range right now because of 
overcapacity and competition,” 
said General Sales Mgr. William 
Cowgill. “As soon as market 
‘conditions permit, selective price 
| increases on these will be put into 
| effect.” 
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Professional Perspective | 


Discusses 


nterest in certification and Pro-D by public purchasing agents 
Latest, and most significant example 
of this interest was the fine description of the California plan pre- 
sented at the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing Con- 


has been growing steadily. 


Consultant 
Joseph W. Nicholson 


Retired Milwaukee City P.A., Former NAPA Pres. 


Professional Certification, Pro-D 
From the Public P.A.’s Viewpoint 


| ference by Edwin W 


1Cc 


yunty, and Municipal Purchasing Agents’ Assn. 


Hyka, president of the California State, 


Hyka presented concrete evidence of the accelerated professional 


development-mindedness among public purchasing officials, who are 


attempting to insure the taxpayer of receiving full and greater value 
for his hard earned dollars. 


public 


Further evidence that this concept of professional status of the |* 
P. A. has been in the minds of many for several years comes 
from the fact that the Institute of Public Supplies of L 


ondon, Eng- 


land. has for some time arranged for examinations and certification 


of British purchasing agents working for tax-supported agencies of | 


government. 
Now. the California Association, the oldest in the U. S. (estab- 


widest selection 


STANDARD METAL BALLS 


Ve a “yy. _? 
Jt A ees. BMA 


Hoover Quality balls are available in chrome, stain- 
less and carbon steels, brass, bronze and monel . . . 
in a wide range of standard sizes. 

Chrome steel Micro- Velvet balls, accurate with- 
in millionths of an inch, are widely used for pre- 
cision applications. To solve rust and corrosion 
problems, brass, bronze, monel or stainless steel 
balls are often recommended. Commercial type 


Hoover Ball Division, Hoover Ball and Bearing Company 
P. O. Box 381, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me the Hoover Ball Catalog. 
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SIZES FROM ‘/." TO 42” 


carbon steel balls meet low cost requirements 
where applications do not require a through- 
hardened ball. Balls of special metals and finishes 
are also available. 

Modern manufacturing methods and quality 
control techniques assure uniform Hoover Quality 
at all times. Dual manufacturing facilities assure 
ample capacity to meet the largest requirements. 


Micro- Velvet is a Hoover ‘Trademark 


hoover quality balls 


HOOVER 


BALL 


DIVISION 


P. O. Box 381, Middletown, Ohio 


hoover ball and bearing company 


. 


Name Title 
Company 

Address 

City _ Zone State 
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lished in 1913), has set the pace in this country that I believe will be 
followed not only by other public purchasing agents’ groups, but 
eventually by those of industry as well. The NIGP’s own committee 
on certification, plus the interest expressed by delegates concerning 
Hyka’s remarks, underscores this point. 


The California certification 
| plan sets forth what I consider to 
\be the minimum requirements for 
\basic academic education, plus 
the minimum in-service training 
‘and experience for both cata- 
lgories of certification. Conse- 
quently, this certification plan 
will benefit the administration of 
public affairs in at least four 
ways: 

eit will remove the purchas- 
ing agent’s position from a politi- 
cal to a merit appointment. To 
quote from the book “The Need 
for Business Principles in Gov- 
ernment Buying” published by 
the NAPA: “The purchasing 
agent who must scheme to hold 
his job from year to year, whose 
tenure of office depends on party 
success at the polls, will usually 
be more of a politician than a 
buyer. His chief concern will be 
to save his job rather than the 
taxpayer’s money.” 

@A better job of purchasing 
will be done, because of the su- 
perior qualifications of a certi- 
fied public P.A. and his certified 
executive staff. 

@The scandals that we read 
about from time to time over the 
sensitive area of governmental 
buying will be minimized. 

@The employment of well 
qualified purchasing — personnel 
will be stepped up, and the best 
available talent will become in- 
terested in this profession. 

An example of how profes- 
sional development and certifica- 
tion could have served the good 
of the taxpayers comes from the 
case of a new mayor of a large 
Eastern city who attended a meet- 
ing of the local industrial pur- 
chasing agents group and said he 
would like the names of two or 
three well qualified P. A.’s. The 
mayor wanted to set up a non- 
political purchasing department. 

Several names of highly quali- 
fied men were given to him, but 
what happened? He ended up 
hiring one of his political cronies 
who would place orders with 
“the faithful.” 

Had there been a requirement 
of certification of public P. A.’s 
in that city’s code, this could not 
have happened. 

We have come a long way pro- 
fessionally since our associations 
of public purchasing have been 
established, but we have a long, 
long way to go before political 
interference in this field is finally 
removed. One sure way to train 
the spotlight upon this problem 
|is through a certification plan. 
| Where civil service is strongly 
lestablished in the government 
|structure, such a_ certification 
‘plan would be a_ welcome 
addition. 

The Public Personnel Assn., 
ithe national body of civil service 
|}agencies, could incorporate a 
|certification requirement in_ its 
|recommendations for locals to 
follow, just as it has stepped up 
\the academic training require- 
| ments. 
| In spite of the present lack of 
formal professional standards for 
public P.A.’s in this country, 
there are now hundreds of dedi- 
cated men in this field, as is evi- 
denced by the Pro-D conven- 
tions, conferences, seminars, and 
regular meetings which they at- 
tend. Their interest stems not 
from a profit motive, but rather 
from a sincere desire to be of 
service to their fellow taxpayers 
in a very critical area of public 
administration. 

There is a difference between 

(Continued on page 15) 
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adustry News in Brief 


Jew Plastic Processors 


t. Paul, Minn. — Minnesota 
\ ning & Mfg. Co. has named 
California companies as au- 
ized processors of its new 
|-F” 81 Brand Plastic. The 
~ apanies are Allied Nucleonics 
( orp., Alameda; The Fluorocar- 
b ) Co., Anaheim; R. S. Hughes 
(.., Inc., Los Angeles; Zero Mfg. 
( Burbank; Raybestos Man- 
haan, Inc., Fullerton, and W. S. 
Shamban & Co., Culver City. 


Vincent Brass Named 


Minneapolis— Vincent Brass & 
\juminum Co. here has been 
named by Ampco Metal, Inc., 
Milwaukee, to handle Ampco’s 
line of standard mill and foundry 
products in the Twin Cities’ in- 
dustrial area. 


Pfizer Acquires Globe 


New York—Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. has acquired Globe Labora- 
tories, Inc., Fort Worth, an ani- 
mal vaccine and drug manufac- 
turer, for Pfizer’s stock equal to 
$2,300,000 on the current mar- 
ket 


Byers New Distributor 


Pittsburgh—A. M. Byers Co. 
appointed Tell Steel, Inc., Long 
Beach, Calif., as a distributor of 
its wrought iron hot rolled prod- 
ucts. Tell Steel will distribute the 
products in cooperation with the 
Byers regional office in San Fran- 
cisco. 


New Potash Supplier 


Oklahoma City—Kerr-McGee | 


Oil Industries, Inc., and National 


Professional 
Perspective 


(Continued from page 14) 
the industrial P. A. and the gov- 
ernmental P. A. in the end result 
of Pro-D programs. Pro-D pro- 
grams for members of industry 
are built around the profit mo- 
tive, while those of the public 
P. A. are centered around buying 
for the benefit of citizens. Aside 
from this (and the fact that indus- 
trial prices and transactions are 
kept confidential), the procure- 
ment procedures are quite simi- 
lar, however. 

Because of the areas of agree- 
ment in the purchasing process, 
all public purchasing 


tion, Then they will benefit from 
the wide experience of manu- 
facturers’ and suppliers’ purchas- 
ing representatives. Ideally, the 
public P. A. should also become 
a member of his own professional 


institute and local public P. A. | 


group. This will insure his keep- 
ing abreast with all new develop- 
ments in the field. 

Active participation in these 
Pro-D group and association ac- 
tivities would assure the public 
P. A, who has gained his position 
through the certification plan of 
Keeping up to date by continued 
professional development. Any 
P. A. who does not is deteriorat- 
ng. You cannot stand still in 
this business. 
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agents | 
should become members of the 
nearest industrial P. A. associa-| 


Jomac Adds Division 


Philadelphia — Jomac, Inc., 
manufacturer of seamless damp- 


Farmers Union Service Corp.,|Tools of this type were formerly ening roll covers, rubber-covered 


Denver, are forming a new com- 
pany to mine and mill potash 
near Carlsbad, N. M. The new 
enterprise, Kermac Potash Co., 
will be a partnership in which a 
Wholly owned subsidiary of each 
parent company will have a half 
interest. 


Makes Spade Drills 


Royal Oak, Mich.—DeVlicg 
Machine Co.’s Microbore Div. is 
now manufacturing and distribut- 
ing Connor type spade drills. | 


S 


produced by Gairing Tool Co., 
Warren, Mich., which recently 
ceased operations. 


Hupp Buys Hercules 


Canton, Ohio—Hercules Motor 
Corp., manufacturer of gasoline, 
diesel and liquefied petroleum en- 
gines, has become a_wholly- 


owned division of Hupp Corp., 
Cleveland. Hupp produces air 
conditioning, heating and indus- | 
‘trial processing equipment, and 
heat transfer products. 


rollers and composition rollers 
for the graphic arts industry, pur- 
chased the National Roller Co., 
New York. National Roller will 
be operated as a separate com- 
pany, with no change in per- 
sonnel. 


Artnell Buys National 


Chicago—Artnell Co. has pur- 
chased the National Seating Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, manufacturer of 
transportation seating. Artnell is 
a diversified holding company 


whose holdings include Alco Oil 
& Gas Corp., Illinois Center 
Corp., and Eastman Oil Well 
Survey Co. National Seating will 
operate as a separate division of 
Artnell. 


Ametek New Name 


East Moline, Ill.—American 
Machine & Metals, Inc., manu- 
facturer of precision gages, in- 
struments, controls, and electric 
motors, plans to change its name 
to Ametek. The new name was 
chosen because American Ma- 
chine & Metals no longer re- 
flected the firm’s diversified ac- 
tivities. The change is subject to 
the approval of the stockholders. 


GAYLORD 


researches out 


the failures 


You can’t afford to experiment: 


the 


wrong kind of shipping container can 


cost you hours, customers and dollars. 


So Gaylord packaging research engineers 


experiment for you with the complete 


box, liners, adhesives, interior design— 


the works. Every Gaylord container 


that you get is proven. 


Does your product need a better 


container? Call your nearby Gaylord 


Man. Let him and Gaylord Research go 


to work for you now. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION 
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IN CANADA + CROWN ZELLERBACH 
CANADA. LTD. VANCOUVER. B.C. 


HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 
PLANTS COAST TO COAST 
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You get fast, effective reaction from your Moline distributor... 
whether you are placing an order, asking for information or 
requesting engineering -assistance. You’re talking to an expert 
—not just an order-taker— when you call your Moline man. 
He has the engineering know-how to help solve your elevating, 
conveying and power transmission problems. 

One call to your Moline distributor fills all your power trans- 
mission needs. He handles all types of power transmission com- 
ponents as well as top quality Moline Chain — the only chain 
that is triple tested at the factory...shock-tested, pitch-tested, in- 
spected and gauged one link at a time to assure highest uniform 
quality. When you need “special” chain and attachments made 
to your specifications, he’s the man to see. 

Depend upon your Moline distributor for top quality chain, 
expert engineering and technical assistance...and for fast, depend- 
able service. Why not give him a “‘get-acquainted” call today ? 


Manufactured by Chain specialists... 


distributed by chain experts! 


, Moline Chains 


for conveying, elevating and power transmissions 
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your MOLINE 


ALABAMA, Montgomery, Alabama Bearings Co., 
Standard Elect. Mach. Corp.; Mobile, Bearings & 
Trans. Sup. Co.; Dalton, Dalton Bearing Service; 
Dothan, Davis-Dyar Sup. Co.; Decatur, H & H Sup. 
Co. Inc.; Birmingham, Indust. Sup. Inc.; Sheffield, 
Martin Sup. Co. 


ALASKA, Ketchikan, Northern Mach. Works, White 
Motor Co.; Wrangell, Wrangell Mach. Works. 


ARIZONA, Flagstaff, Arizona Sup. Co.; Phoenix, J. W. 
Minder Chain & Gear, Semon Bearing & Indust. Sup. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock, Allied Arkansas Bearing Co., 
Mill & Mine Sup. Co.; Fort Smith, Boal Fdry. & Mach. 
Co.; El Dorado, Coastal Plains Sup. Co.; Crossett, Tri 
State Mill Sup.; Camden, Tri State Mill Sup.; Warren, 
Tri State Mill Sup.; Pine Bluff, Tri State Mill Sup. 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, J. W. MINDER CHAIN & 
GEAR CO.; No. Sacramento, Fred Barnett Co.; Bakers- 
field, Ba-Valley Indust. Sup. Co.; Lynwood, Best 
Chain Mfg. Co.; Crescent City, Crescent City Mach. 
Works; Corcoran, F.G. Cross Hardware Co.; El Centro, 
W.H. Douthitt; Fresno, Elliot Mfg. Co., Gordon Equip. 
Co.; Salinas, Girardi Bearing Co.; San Leandro, Mon- 
arch Corp.; Arcata, Reliable Hardware; San Diego, 
Standard Iron Sup. Co.; Hemet, Steve’s Auto Parts; 
Stockton, Stockton Bearing Co., Stockton Iron Works. 


COLORADO, Denver, Power Trans. Service Inc., 
Industrial Bearings & Supply, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury, Valley Mill Sup. Co. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, J. C. Bennington Co.; 
Georgetown, Hemco Distr. Co. 


FLORIDA, ORLANDO, CARLSON SALES CO., Indust. 
Chain & Sup. Co., Mill Sup. Inc.; Fort Pierce, Atlantic 
Equip. & Sup. Co.; Pompano Beach, Broward Mach. 
& Sup. Co.; Ocala, H. A. Busbee Co.; Jacksonville, 
Boswell Supply Co., J. G. Christopher Co., C. W. 
Farmer Co., Georgia Sup. Co.; Parker, Helms and 
Langston, Inc.; Wanchula, Citrus Engr. Co.; Tampa, 
Epperson & Company, Ellis Erwin Sup. Co., Bert 
Lowe Sup. Co.; Mulberry, Florida Conv. & Equip. Co.; 
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Miami, Florida Farm Mach. Corp., Gondas Corp.; 
St. Petersburg, Gulf Coast Indust. Sup. Co.; Winter 
Haven, Haven Mill Sup. Co. Inc.; Pensacola, Indust. 
Marine Sup. Co., Pensacola Mill Sup. Co.; Bartow, 
Mineco Inc.; Lakeland, Mine & Mill Sup. Co.; Panama 
City, Panama Mach. & Sup. Co.; Dade City, ‘Standard 
Auto Parts; W. Palm Beach, Vaughn & Wright Inc.; 
Ft. Myers, Bob Dean's Welding & Supply Co.; Arcadia, 
DeSoto Mill Supply Co. 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA, ALLIED COMPANIES INC., Indust. 
Service Co., Southern Belting & Trans.; Augusta, 
Augusta Mill Sup. Co., Richmond Sup. Co., Toole Sup. 
Co.; Albany, C. W. Farmer Co., W. F. Glisson Co.; 
Macon, C. W. Farmer Co., Macon Sup. Co., Macon 
Mine & Mill Sup. Co.; Savannah, Georgia Sup. Co.; 


Shellman, Jim Horne Mill Sup. Co.; CARTERSVILLE, 
JOHN CARTER, Specialty Mach. Co.; Thomasville, 
E. J. Williamson Inc. 


HAWAII, Honolulu, P. S. Pell Co. Ltd. 


IDAHO, Wallace, Coeur D'Alenes Co.; Pocatello, 
Flaherty Sales Inc.; Boise, Western Bearings Inc., 
Yanke Mach. & Sprocket. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, HOLMES & JOHNSON, INC., Baran 
Gear & Trans. Sup., Berry Bearing Co., Chain Sales 
Inc., Globe Mach. & Sup. Co., Power Trans. Equip. 
Co.; Rockford, Berry Bearing Co.; Aurora, Indust. 
Sup. Co.; Fairfield, Mid-East Sup. & Mach. Co.; 
Franklin Park, Republic Shafer Inc.; Maywood, B & R 
Gear & Transmission. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute, B. F. Crawford Co.; Goshen, 
Day Equip. Corp. 

IOWA, Fort Dodge, Fort Dodge Mach. & Sup.; Cedar 
Rapids, Globe Mach. & Sup. Co.; Des Moines, Globe 
Mach. & Sup. Co.; Davenport, Globe Mach. & Sup. 
Co.; Spencer, Globe Mach. & Sup. Co.; Sioux City, 
Standard Bearings Co. 

KENTUCKY, LOUISVILLE, FRED WEHLE, Albert B. 
Crush & Co., Butler Trans. Co.; Hopkinsville, Cayce 
Mill Sup. Co.; Lothair, Speck Cornett Distr. 
LOUISIANA, Alexandria, American Sup. Co.; New 
Orleans, Atlantic Gulf Sup. Co., C. T. Patterson Co., 
Service Sup. & Engr.; Lake Charles, Behrings Bearing 
Service; West Monroe, Colossus Midland Belting & 
Sup. Co.; Shreveport, Colossus Midland Belting & 
Sup. Co.; Baton Rouge, Louisiana Bearing Co. 
MARYLAND, Hagerstown, Hagerstown Equip. Co. 
MAINE, Bangor, Snow & Neally. 


MASSACHUSETTS, QUINCY, UNION GEAR & SPROCKET 
CORP.; Needham Heights, Babcock Equip. Co.; 
Cambridge, Bellany-Robie Inc., Olmsted & Flint Corp., 
Lewis E. Tracy Co.; Falls River, Harold T. Wordell. 
MICHIGAN, BIRMINGHAM, GEORGE E. SINKO; Adrian, 
Beal Sup. Co.; Saginaw, Beckley Equip. Co., Northern 


Indust. Sup. Inc.; Detroit, M. P. T. Drives Co., 
Republic Rubber & Sup. Co., Tool Sup. Co.; Muskegon, 
Lake Shore Mach. & Sup.; Grand Rapids, Mackay 
Indust. Sales Co.; Jackson, McLaughlin Ward & Co.; 
Kalamazoo, R. M. Sorlie Co.; Warren, Welton Rubber 
& Asbestos Co. 


MINNESOTA, HOPKINS, R. L. ACTON & ASSOCIATES, 
Morris, Berg Sup.; Fergus Falls, Empire Sup.; Albert 
Lea, General Trading Co.; New Ulm, General Trading 
Co.; Owatonna, General Trading Co.; Pipestone, Gen- 
eral Trading Co.; Pine City, General Trading Co.; 
Rochester, General Trading Co.; St. Cloud, General 
Trading Co.; St. Paul, Mid-States Distributing Co. 
Inc., General Trading Co.; Stillwater, General Trading 
Co.; Worthington, General Trading Co.; Minneapolis, 
Lakeland Engr. Equip. Co., Minnesota Bearing Co.; 
Austin, Powerite Elect. Motor. 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY, FORREST CLOUD, Kansas 
City Rubber & Belting Co., Power Trans. Service; 
Lebanon, Lebanon Sup. Co.; ST. LOUIS, JAMES B. 
FLAHERTY, Carter-Ryco Sales Inc., R.J. Bearing Corp. 


MONTANA, Great Falls, Carl Weissman & Sons; 
Missoula, Power Trans. 


NEBRASKA, Omaha, Anderson Equip. Co. Inc., Edw. 
J. Heck & Sons Co. 


NEVADA, Las Vegas, Reliable Bearing & Sup. Co., 
Reliable Bearing & Trans.; Reno, Styris-Sutton Co. 


NEW JERSEY, Nutley, Baron Bros. Co.; Fair Lawn, 
Service Power Trans. Co.; Trenton, Trenton Bearing 
Co. 


NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque, Harry Cornelius Co. 


NEW YORK, New York, William J. Browne, Cangro 
Trans. Co.; Rochester, H. M. Cross & Sons; Bronx, 
Duane Trans. & Equip.; Riverhead, Eastern Welding 
Co.; Hicksville, Long Island Trans.; Buffalo, Mey 
Chain Belt; Utica, Midway Indust. Corp.; Syracuse, 
Syracuse Bearing; Albany, Trans. Equip. Co.; Elmira, 
Harold Van Ausken Mill Sup. & Equip.; Lockport, 
Ward Bros. Mill Sup. Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Statesville, Bryant Sup. Co. Inc., 
Tri-State Distr. Inc.; Rocky Mount, Carolina Mach. 
& Sup. Co., H. & S. Inc.; New Bern, Craven Fdry. 
& Mach. Co.; Mt. Airy, Currier-Withers Sup. Co.; 
Goldsboro, Dewey Bros. Inc.; Raleigh, Job P. Wyatt 
& Sons Co., Elect. Equip. Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Mill 
Sup. Co.; Lexington, General Trans. Sup.; Roanoke 
Rapids, Indust. Distr. Inc.; Charlotte, Indust. & Tex- 
tile Sup. Co., The Henry Walke Co.; Winston-Salem, 
Kester Mach. Co.; Wilmington, Mill & Contractors 
Sup. Co., Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, Shelby Sup. 
Co. Inc.; Greensboro, O'Dell Mill Sup. Co.; Burlington, 
Sykes Sup. Co. 
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NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo, Empire Sup.; Jamestown, 
Empire Sup.; Bismarck, Empire Sup.; Grand Forks, 
Grand Forks Sup.; Minot, Minot Sup. Co.; Williston, 
Williston Sup. Co. 


OHIO, Youngstown, Brenner Indust. Sales & Sup. Co.; 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati Trans. Co.; Cleveland, C. J. 
Edwards Co.; Columbus, White-Orr Co. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, Allied Bearings Sup., Clark Bear- 
ing & Sup. Co., Marshall Sup. & Equip. Co.; Oklahoma 
City, Dagwell-Dixie Co., Equip. Sales, Power Equip. 
Inc.; Muskogee, Pate Indust. Sup. 


OREGON, PORTLAND, J. W. MINDER CHAIN & GEAR 
CO., Elect. Steel Fdry. Co.; Medford, Cal-Ore Mach. 
Co.; Eugene, Elect. Steel Fdry.; Astoria, Fisher Bros. 
Co.; North Bend, Indust. Steel & Sup. Co.; Salem, 
Mill Sup. Co.; Grant Pass, Pacific Logging & Mill Sup. 


PENNSYLVANIA, ARDMORE, JOHN A. SHOEMAKER; 
Philadelphia, D0. P. Brown & Co. Inc., Lindsay-Ober- 
holzer & Co., Rothman Equip. Co.; New Kensington, 
Burrell Indust. Sup. Co.; Bala-Cynwyd, Drives Inc.; 
KING OF PRUSSIA, HEWITT-ROBINS INC.; Harrisburg, 
Indust. Motor Sup. Co.; Allentown, Keystone Bearing 
& Sup.; Pittston, Medico Indust. Inc.; Pottsville, 
Chas. C. Morris Co.; Ridgway, North American Indust. 
Sup. Inc.; Lancaster, Reilly Bros. & Raub; West 
Pittston, Rex Bucket & Fabricating Co.; Scranton, 
Sherman Bearing Co.; Muncy, Sprout Waldron & Co.; 
PITTSBURG, CHARLES R. SIMMONS, Banbury Equip. 
Corp., Mechanical Trans. Sup. Inc., Ritter Engineering 
Co.; Uniontown, Tri-State Mine Sup. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, James A. Starck. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, COLUMBIA, THOMAS S. GLAZE- 
BROOK, Columbia Sup. Co., Thackston-Osborne Sup. 
Co.; Greenville, Carolina Sup. Co.; Charleston, 
Charleston Sup. Co.; Spartanburg, Crawford Mill 
Supply Co., Noland Co. Inc.; Clinton, Indust. Sup. 
Co.; Florence, O'Brian Mace Co.; Anderson, Seabrook 
Trans. Co.; Orangeburg, J. M. Smoak Hardware Co.; 
Summerville, Southern Mill Sup. Co.; Sumter, Sumter 
Mach. Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Morbridge, Cave Sup. Co.; Pierre, 
Cave Sup. Co.; Watertown, Cave Sup. Co.; Sioux 
Falls, Western Bearing & Sup. Co. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville, Browning Belting & Sup. Co., 
Indust. Belting & Sup.; Memphis, Dabney-Hoover Sup. 
Co., Lewis Sup. Co.; Nashville, Keith-Simmons Co. 
Inc.; Chattanooga, Mill & Mine Sup. Co., Noland Co. 
Inc., Volunteer Bearing & Trans. 


TEXAS, DALLAS, R. C. BROWN CO., Allied Belting & 
Trans. Co., Bearing & Power Trans., Briggs Weaver 
Mach. Co., Coastal Plains Sup. Co., Texas Rubber 
Sup.; Lubbock, Bearing Specialists, Bigham Gin Sup. 
Co., Consolidated Gin & Sup., M. B. McKee Co.; Fort 
Worth, Con El Sales & Engr. Co., Delta Sup. Co., 
General Indust. Sup., Great Western Sup. Co., Hall 
Bearing Co., Welsco Co.; Conroe, Conroe Mill Sup. 
Co.; Longview, Herritage Tool & Sup. Co.; Plainview, 
Diamond Indust. Sup.; Houston, Diamond Sup. Corp., 
Hou-Tex Sup. Co., Texas Belting & Mill Sup.; 
Brownsville, Gilbert Bearing Service; Amarillo, A. D. 
Gugenheim Co.; Sherman, Hardwicke-Etter Co.; 
McAllen, A. M. Hassell Sup. Co.; Marshall, E. B. 
Hayes Mach. Co.; Lufkin, Lufkin Fdry. & Mach. Co.; 
El Paso, Midcap Bearing Co., Harper Industrial Sup- 
ply, Patterson Sales Co.; Pecos, Navarro Sup. Co.; 
Wichita Falls, Wichita Bearing Co. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City, All Trans. Prods., Power Trans. 
Sup. 
VERMONT, St. Johnsbury, Reed Sup. Co. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Graves-Humphreys Inc.; Peters- 
burg, Tom Norton Co.; Richmond, Southern Railway 
Sup. Co.; Norfolk, Taylor-Parker Co. Inc. 


WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, CHAIN GEAR INC.; Yakima, 
Chain Gear Inc.; Spokane, Empire Bearing Co., Nott- 
Atwater Co.; Everett, Greenshield’s Indust. Sup., 
Power Trans. Sales; Longview, Longview Equip.; 
Tacoma, Reel Mach. Co.; Bellingham, Schuman Steel 
Prod. Inc.; Mount Vernon, Trans-Bearing Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Banks-Miller Sup. Co., 
Wall Conveyor & Mfg. Co.; Bluefield, Bluefield Hard- 
ware Co.; Charleston, Capitol City Sup. Co.; Logan, 
Guyan Mach. Co.; Elkins, Valley Sup. Co. 
WISCONSIN, Thiensville, Ken Carlson Assoc. Inc.; 
Eau Claire, Clemons Auto Sup. Co.; Madison, Richard 
Ela Co.; So. Milwaukee, Equip. Specialties Co.; 
Milwaukee, Hall Sup. Co.; La Crosse, La Crosse Auto’ 
Sup. Co.; Green Bay, Liberty Bearing; ‘Wausau, Sjoberg 
Indust. Sales. 


CANADA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, VICTORIA, WESTERN 
EQUIP. LTD.; VANCOUVER, WESTERN EQUIP. LTD., 
Okanagan Equip. Ltd.; Nelson, Bennetts Ltd.; 
Kamloops, Okanagan Equip. Ltd.; Prince George, 
Okanagan Equip. Ltd.; Penticton, Okanagan Equip. 
Ltd.; Vernon and Williams Lake, Okanagan Equip. Ltd. 


CANADA, Alberta, Edmonton, Elect. Indust. Ltd.; 
Calgary, Elect. Contracting & Mach. Co. Ltd.; 
Lethbridge, Oliver Chem. Co. Ltd. 


CANADA, Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Bearing & Trans. 
Sup.; Regina, Tractor Repair Parts Co. 


CANADA, QUEBEC, MONTREAL, LACHINE, ACME CHAIN 
& GEAR LTD. 


CANADA, Manitoba, Winnipeg, Bearing Sup. & Service 
Co., City Mach, Co. 


The ‘Ever Normal’ Inventory 


A sure-fire way of controlling inventory fluctuations. That’s the excit- 
ing promise Dr. Henry C. Wallich (left) is holding out to P.A.’s with his 
revolutionary new “‘tax bonus’’ proposal. 


In an interview with Purcnasinc Weex, this noted economist and busi- 
ness analyst, who was a member of President Eisenhower's Council of 
Economic Advisers, outlines a plan whereby any P.A. who agreed to 
maintain steady inventories would be eligible for special tax reductions. 


These reductions would provide a dollars-and-cents offset to the 
natural inclination to pare stocks during a recession. And the promise of 
such bonuses would act as a deterrent to excessive buildup during 
periods of rising activity. 


There’s a crying need for such an “‘ever normal” inventory approach, 
according to Dr. Wallich. He feels that if inventory swings can be 
reduced, it would tend to smooth out the business cycle and lessen 
the threat of recurring booms and busts. 


In the detailed discussion below, Dr. Wallich outlines: 
e@ How specific ‘bonus yardsticks’’ may be set up. 


e How the bonus plan could be integrated into our tax structure. 


Why some new approach is necessary (see chart alongside). 


The effectiveness of alternate schemes of inventory control. 


conomist Sketches Tax Bonus Plan to Check 


Q—I know you are vitally interested in the role of inventory fluctuations as a Q—Would not an individual company doing poorly (and thus cutting its inven- 
factor in the business cycle. Do you see any new ways of controlling this unsta- tories) lose out under this bonus plan? 
bilizing influence? A—tThat’s true, but is that really so bad? It says in the Bible “Those that have, 

A—I think one very promising possibility is the offering of a tax bonus for to them shall be given.” It’s the nature of the economic system. Besides you 
firms that maintain a stable inventory policy. want to place money where there’s strength. 

Q—Wouldn't such a program—since it’s so revolutionary—be difficult to get Q—Would not the plan give an advantage to the big firm with better economic 
through Congress? intelligence on inventories? 

A—I'm hopeful. There is a similar plan, involving the merit rating for unem- A—I suppose that’s the case for some. But the small firm is generally more 
ployment tax. Under that plan, employers with stable labor force experience pay flexible, with usually only one man making the decisions. There are no committees, 
less than those whose layoffs are heavy. I might add that originally we thought no red tape, so the small firm might be able to conform to the stabilization measure 
the merit rating idea for unemployment contributions would be impossible to push more quickly. I think it would offset the better economic intelligence of the 
through Congress. large firm. 

Q—How would the bonus plan work? Would all industries who maintained Q—What about the fact that many firms manipulate inventories for tax pur- 
stability be given equal bonuses? poses. Wouldn’t your plan encourage this sort of thing? 

A—Not exactly. Industries fluctuate differently. For example, chain stores A—Yes, that’s true because this is basically a gimmick. But the question to 
and steel companies certainly have a radically different cyclical pattern, so it ask is this, “Is the benefit of the gimmick worth its price? If it has the effect of 
certainly would be unfair to treat both these types of industries the same way. cutting inventory swings in half, I think the benefits would be tremendous—more 
I think industry standards would have to be set up which would take into account than offsetting the undesirable effects of increased tendencies toward inventory 
the differing sales pattern of specific areas of the economy. manipulation. 

One possibility might be to use as a measure of stability the lowest percentage 
inventory cut by a firm in the industry in a recession. Q—Would your bonus plan have any effect on inventory accumulations in 

booms? 

Q—Would a relative measure, like a steady inventory-sales ratio, be a good A—Yes, it would indirectly help stem overbuying on the upside of the business 
measure of stability? cycle. P.A.s would not want to build up stocks too high—because then they would 

A—Not necessarily. A high degree of stability in this ratio wouldn't be elimi- not have to cut them at a subsequent date, thereby depriving their firms of a tax 


nating inventory swings because sharply falling sales in the first stages of recession 
would then permit equally sharp drops in inventories. 

As a matter of record this ratio actually rises in the beginning stages of a 
downturn. And if you’re thinking in terms of a ratio, what we are actually looking 
to establish is a more rapidly rising inventory-sales ratio than has occurred in 
the past. 


bonus. 


Q—Would not your plan have to be flexible—taking into account the changing 
costs of carrying inventory? 

A—I’m not so sure that changing costs play much of the role. But even if they 
did, a rigid bonus would still tend to reduce the amplitude of swings that cost 


, . oF changes might generate. 
Q—How could you convince P.A.’s to do this? wo 


A—They would want to cut—and it certainly makes good sense. We would 


offset this natural inclination to cut by giving a tax benefit for those who would Q—Would tax penalties be imposed for inventory paring—in addition to 
maintain stocks. bonuses for keeping a stable supply? 
A—The plan would be a dead duck if penalties were imposed. I envision only | 

Q—How would you treat two firms in the same industry that had different sales bonuses. 
patterns? . 

A—Of course it would be better to treat each firm separately. It would make Q—How would you integrate your proposed bonus system into the current tax 
sense and be fairer. But it would be a monumental task involving an awful lot of structure? 
red tape. I would say, however, it should be looked into. A—tThe Treasury might be willing to yield 1%-2% off the corporate tax 
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In every post-war recession, 
the decline in business 
inventories has accounted 
for the lion’s share of the 
drop in GNP. 


Source: Commerce Dept. 


‘Inventory Fluctuations, Flatten Business Cycles 


rate. The benefits of improved activity will enable the Treasury to recoup the 
lost revenue. 


Q—Would corporate and noncorporate firms be treated differently because 
of different tax rates? 

A—Yes, I see different treatment for each. For example, a 2% bonus for a 
partnership paying an 80% tax would amount to more than a 2% bonus in a 
corporation paying only a 52% tax. Also we would have to make some adjust- 
ment for very small corporations that pay less than the 52% rate. 


Q—Assuming such a plan is adopted, how much of an influence do you think 
it would have on the business cycle? 

A—Well, inventory fluctuations have been very violent, ranging from a +$10- 
billion annual rate to a —$10-billion annual rate over the period of a year. Such 
changes are about as wide as any in gross national product and have a strong 
effect on the economy. 


Q—Do inventories start a downturn? 

A—Inventories don’t always start a business recession—but invariably come 
in as a secondary factor once the recession has set in. It’s true that some of 
our recent recessions have been called inventory recessions, but I would guess 
that other factors—such as plant and equipment spending, consumer spending, 
and government spending—often were the basic causes behind the drops. 


Q—tThen just how important a factor is it? 

A—I think that once the impetus for a downturn is there, inventories become 
the biggest single factor making for a decline in gross national product. But 
again I want to emphasize that something else usually has to start off the cyclical 
downturn. 


Q—Do you think inventory swings can be eliminated altogether by plans such 
as yours? 

A—No, I wouldn’t think so. If I were a P.A.—always on the lookout for 
the way things are going—I can’t visualize myself not adjusting stocks to changes 
in output. In other words, lower production would automatically lead to some 
cuts in inventory. Moreover, if as a purchasing executive I thought prices might 
go down—even if my own production was holding up—I might tend to cut 
purchases. 


Q—Outside of the tax bonus plan, do you think such factors as better inventory 
controls will help dampen inventory swings? 

A—Yes. If there’s a trend toward a lower inventory-sales ratio it would cer- 
tainly reduce the cycle somewhat. That’s because if inventories were relatively 
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low, P.A.’s would not be able to cut them so much as they might do if they 
were large. 

I think this factor is something we will see slowly developing over the long 
run. I don’t think the immediate effect is too great—for right now only the 
really large firms are utilizing electronic data processing. 


Q—How would any use of credit control fit into any control of the inventory 
cycle? 

A—Economists used to think this was pretty influential. But in my recent 
talks with many businessmen, I am beginning to think that the credit influence 
is somewhat overrated. 

One business economist told me just the other day: “I would dearly love to 
prove that credit is the key factor in inventory fluctuations because economic 
theory indicates that credit does play a role. But unfortunately I must admit I 
can’t prove it.” 


Q—How about specific credit controls, something like Regulation X and Regu- 
lation W (where down payments on retail credit and housing credit are controlled 
—thereby regulating the volume of retail sales and construction). 

A—tThere has been considerable talk about that, but I don’t think it would 
work for inventories. Such regulations must be geared to a specific purpose 
like buying an automobile, or in the purchasing executive’s case, for financing 
inventories. 

But the trouble is businessmen don’t operate that way. They don’t go to the 
bank for any inventory loan. Instead they say they need money for general working 
capital purposes which could be for receivables, cash on hand, inventories, or 
any other purpose. 

Assume for a moment there was a statute on the books controlling inventories. 
A businessman could get around it by asking for money to finance accounts 
receivable, and then go right around and take the money he had previously 
been using to finance receivables and use it for inventory purposes. 


Q—Do you think the current period of price stability is dampening inventory 
fluctuations? 

A—lInflation certainly causes people to buy ahead, and I would hope that 
current lack of inflation is leading toward a more stable inventory policy. But 
unfortunately you can’t check this out because you can’t isolate specific causes 
for industrial buying. 


Q—What is the role of current overcapacity on inventory policy? 

A—tThe fact that deliveries are now much shorter should help stabilize 
inventory. However, again it’s difficult to measure the exact contribution of this 
factor. 
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Product Perspective 


% AICROWAVE TRANSMISSION is starting to find more and more uses 
4 in business. Private microwave systems were restricted to government 
agencies and right of way companies (railroads, pipelines, and utilities) until last 
October when the FCC ruled that manufacturing concerns and other legiti- 
mate businesses could set up their own systems 


Basically, microwave is a means of radio communication which uses ultra 
high frequencies to carry messages such as phone conversations or TV trans- 
mission in the form of electrical impulses. The radio waves are very long and 
will not bend around the earth like conventional radio waves. The micro- 
wave beam must be focused and picked up like a beam of light by dish-shaped 
antennas, placed about 30 miles apart. 


Microwave systems can be any length, depending on the number of relay 
stations placed along the route. The U.S. Weather Bureau in Washington 
links two computers about 10 miles apart, while a pipeline company relays 
data from Houston, Tex., to Chicago by means of microwave. AT&T is 
the biggest microwave user in the country; over half of its long distance lines 
travel the microwave route. 


The parabolic “dish” antenna is 
connected to the electronic gear by a 
hollow rectangular pipe called a wave- 
guide. If the station site is high enough 
to give line-of-sight transmission to 
the receiving unit, the antenna is aimed 
horizontally. If more height is needed 
to clear obstructions, a metal reflector 
is mounted on top of a tower to focus 
the beam down to the dish which is 
then mounted facing up. These same 
reflectors may also be used to bounce 
signals around mountains or tall build- 
ings, much the way a mirror reflects a 
beam of light. 


EACH MICROWAVE BEAM is -“ joni 
wide enough to carry 600 telephone ners metering — oes 
conversations at the same time—but up signal, retransmits it to next station 
computers, not people, will be doing ee 
the talking on most systems. A computer message might take up as much 
telephone space as several hundred ordinary voice circuits, and therefore 
can't travel over normal phone lines. Several companies have already built 
their own microwave systems to link two or more computers (and send mes- 
sages back and forth to get the maximum capacity from each machine). 


In addition to voice circuits and computers, the microwave system can 
handle television, facsimile, radio messages, protective relaying signals, tele- 
printer, punched card equipment, and any other apparatus with an electronic 
signal output. Any combination of types of equipment may be used as long 
as they don’t use more than the available 600 channels. , 


A typical installation might find a company using the system to link two 
computers, send facsimile reproductions of purchase orders, and statistical data 
back and forth, transmit radio messages to the company’s car and truck fleet, 
permit private interplant telephone conversations, and allow closed circuit 
television hookups between locations. 


COST OF A SYSTEM is estimated about $30,000 per terminal by Mo- 
torola, a leading supplier of microwave equipment. The least expensive instal- 
lation would therefore run about $60,000 ($30,000 each for sending and 
receiving station). This minimum setup would send messages 30-40 miles 
(as far as the beam would go before the earth’s curvature sent it flying off 
into space). Each extra repeater station would add $30,000 to the cost. 
These estimates are for fully equipped, ready to operate stations, including 
towers and other structural elements. 


Relay stations are designed to run unattended, and standby equipment is 
available to handle routine failures. Monthly maintenance costs are esti- 
mated at about $100 per station. 


Motorola estimates that a company would have to need at least 50-60 voice 
channels—or their equivalant in computer or other needs—to make a private 
system economical. Companies (except right-of-way carriers) are not allowed 
to share private microwave facilities under terms of FCC regulations. Micro- 
wave facilities are, of course, available from private phone companies. 


ONE OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE private systems to date has just been 
put into operation by the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railway. The sys- 
tem combines a high speed facsimile setup with a large-scale computer and 
teletype communication, all connected by a 700-mile microwave link. Thou- 
sands of waybills containing all essential information on every freight car 
shipment are sent to the railroad’s Denver headquarters via_microwave 
facsimile. The information is converted to punched cards at headquarters 
and fed to a computer. One result of the new installation: The status of any 
given freight car can be recalled from the computer in 15 to 50 seconds, 
providing a service to shippers never before possible in the railroad’s industry. 
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Here’s your weekly guide to... 


Service Tool Kit 
Includes Sliding Trays 


Leather tool bag for service and main- 
tenance men has upper section for tools 
and a lower section with three trays sub- 
divided to hold small parts. It measures 
15 in. x 12 in. x 5 in. and can be equipped 
also with an outside pocket. The leather is 
top grain cowhide. 

Price: $27.50 ($30.50 with pocket). De- 
livery: 2 to 3 wk. 

K. Leather Products, Inc., 427 Broad- 
way, New York 13, N. Y. (PW 10/30/61) 

SIC +3199 


Two-Way Radio 
Has 25-mi. Range 
Citizens band, two-way radio operates 
from 115-v. a.c. or from 6- or 12-v. d.c. 
battery power for mobile use. The five- 
channel receiver-transmitter is equipped 
with a press-to-talk microphone and has a 
range of up to 25 mi. over land. A yoke- 
mount tilts the radio to any convenient angle 
for mounting. 
Price: $189.95. Delivery: immediate. 
Raytheon Co., 411 Providence Tpk., 
Westwood, Mass. (PW, 10/30/61) 
SIC +3662 


Faceshield 
Fits Sizes 6 to 81% 


Plastic headgear that accommodates any 
of three standard windows for face protec- 
tion adjusts in -in. increments to fit sizes 
6 to 8144. When adjusted and locked to size 
it slips on and off without further adjust- 
ment. A vinyl sweatband provides a com- 
fortable surface for the forehead and has an 
adhesive backing for easy and economical 
replacement. 

Price: $3.25. Delivery: immediate. 

American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. (PW, 10/30/61) SIC +3842 


Fork Truck 
Hauls up to 4,000 Lb. 


High-speed fork truck comes in two mod- 
els with 3,000- and 4,000-lb. capacities. 
The electric, counterbalanced truck has a 
single control for lifting and tilting that lets 
the operator lift and tilt simultaneously as 
well as individually. Removal of two covers 
gives complete accessibility for servicing. 

Price: approx. $7,350 and $8,295. De- 
livery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 101 W. 
87th St., Chicago, Ill. (PW, 10/30/61) 

SIC +3537 


Power Supply 
Is l-amp. D.C. Unit 


Power supply of 1-amp. d.c. capacity has 
low ripple of 500 mv. rms. or less at any 
voltage and current setting. Operating in- 
put is 105 v. to 125 v. and two meter 
scales—O to 100 milliamp. and 0 to 1 amp. 
—show positive and negative voltages from 
floating output terminals. 

Price: $240 (with 3'2-in. rack mount) 
and $245 (portable). Delivery: immediate. 

Scintollonics, Inc., P. O. Box 701, Fort 
Collins, Colo. (PW, 10/30/61) SIC #3611 
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High Intensity Lamp 
Concentrates Light 


High intensity lamp has independent 
power box that provides four controlled de- 
grees of lighting ranging from 12.2 ft. can- 
dles to 202 ft. candles at a distance of 12 
in. Arms are of ;;-in. brass tubing and 
have three friction joints. The arm swivels 
360 deg., permitting use in any position. 

Price: approx. $75. Delivery: 60 days. 

Tensor Electric Development Co., Inc., 
1873 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
(PW, 10/30/61) SIC +3642 


Stapling Machine 

Seals Packed Boxes 
Machine simultaneously staples tops and 
bottoms of center-slotted corrugated and 
fiberboard boxes after they have been filled. 
Both stapling heads have fully pneumatic 
controls (no electrical connections) and op- 
erate off a minimum air supply of 60 psi. 
Safety features insure rapid operation with- 

out danger to cartons or machine. 

Price: $1,750. Delivery: 1 wk. 
Container Stapling Corp., 100 S. 27th 

St., Herrin, Ill. (PW, 10/30/61) 
SIC +3579 


Epoxy Adhesive 
Anchors Bolts 


Two-part epoxy adhesive anchors bolts 
and other metal fasteners in concrete and 
similar materials. It sets in about 3 hr. at 
70 F and develops peak tensile shear 
strength of 3,000 psi. in 24 hr. It won't 
sag or run and can also handle general jobs. 

Price: $6 (1 lb. can). Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Shell Chemical Co., P. O. Box 831, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. (PW, 10/30/61) SIC +2821 


Roofing Sealant 
Seals Lap Joints 


Sealant for narrow and concealed lap 
joints is a_rubber-base, aluminum-pig- 
mented paste that remains flexible after ap- 
plication. It comes in standard caulking 
cartridges that hold about ;'y gal. each and 
seals metal, ceramic, wood, and masonry 
joints in roofing, window, flashing, and trim 
applications. 

Price: $1.60. Delivery: immediate. 

Aluminum Co. of America, 1501 Alcoa 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (PW, 10/30/61) 

SIC +2852 


Laboratory Furnace 


Heats up to 2,300 F 


Floor model furnace for laboratory or 
research use heats up to 2,300 F in 1% hr. 
and delivers constant temperature levels 
and infinite heat control from 300 F to 
2,300 F. Over-all size is 24 x 24 x 24 in. 

Other models from 6 x 6 x 18 in. to 
24 x 24 x 72 in. are also available. 

Price: $1,595. Delivery: 4 wk. 

L & L Mfg. Co., 804 Mulberry St., Up- 
land, Chester, Pa. (PW, 10/30/61) 

SIC +3811 
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Price data that accompany each product description are list or 
approximated prices supplied by manufacturers. Unless otherwise 
noted, prices quoted are for the smallest quantity that can be ordered. 


Height Standard 
Measures Heights 


Instrument for height setting, measuring, 
and comparing has 1-in. dial indicator with 
.0Ol-in. graduations and gives readings of 
0 to 100. The dial is held by a yoke that 
turns 360 deg. and adjusts from 11% in. to 
2% in. from the supporting column. It sets 
heights to 5 in. when over the 1-in. work 
table. 

Price: $98. Delivery: 3 to 8 wk. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 
1, R. I. (PW, 10/30/61) SIC #3545 


Vacuum Cleaner 
Filters Down to 0.3 Microns 


Portable vacuum cleaner with triple fil- 
tering system retains particles down to 0.3 
microns. When the cleaner is used for wet 
pick-up, a positive water level control auto- 
matically shuts off the motor as water 
reaches a predetermined level in the tank 
to prevent it from reaching the motor. 

Price: $359. Delivery: immediate. 

American Cleaning Equipment Corp., 
5024 N. Rose St., Schiller Park, Ill. (PW, 
10/30/61) SIC #3584 


Filter Mask 
Holds Nontoxic Dust 


Mask filters nontoxic dust and sprays 
from metal filing, sanding, and paint spray- 
ing. It is all-filter and stands clear of the 
nose and mouth to allow easy breathing 
and unmuffled conversation while the head- 
band holds it close to the face around the 
edges. 

Price: $6/box (50 masks). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Bush 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. (PW, 10/30/61) 
SIC +3842 


Drilling Attachment 
Increases Speeds 


Attachment with ratio of 6.45 to 1 and 
a capacity of #80 to Ys in. drills increases 
speeds of all types of drilling machines in 
manual, semi-automatic, or fully automatic 
operation. Recommended spindle speeds of 
1,200 rpm. to 3,200 rpm. will produce max- 
imum drilling speeds of up to 20,000. 

Price: $95 or $105 (depending on chuck). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Tapmatic Corp., 845 W. 16th St., Costa 
Mesa, Calif. (PW, 10/30/61) SIC +3545 


Identification Camera 
Produces Finished Pass 


Camera with Polaroid film eliminates 
processing delays in preparing security pass 
or identification badge. It is designed to 
produce the finished badge with a 24%4- x 
3%4-in. image but can be modified for varied 
sizes. The camera unit contains the lights 
needed, is completely self-contained, and 
becomes its own carrying case. 

Price: $700. Delivery: 1 wk. 

Natural Lighting Corp., 630 S. Flower 
St., Burbank, Calif. (PW, 10/30/61) 

SIC +3861 
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Heating Unit 
Warms Thermoplastic Sheet 


Heating device for thermo- 
plastic sheets prepares them for 
single or double bending. It 
comes in two models, one for 
widths up to 36 in., the other for 
widths up to 54 in., and plugs 
into a standard 115-v. a.c. out- 
let. The unit contains two rect- 
angular heating bars which have 
four heating faces each and ac- 
commodate sheet material gages 
of ,', in. through %4 in. 

Price: $135 and $160. De- 
livery: | wk. 

Kamwelds Products Co., 932R 
Washington St., Norwood, Mass. 
(PW, 10/30/61) SIC +3567 


Solution Tank 
Mounts on Scrubbing Machine 


Solution tank of stainless steel 
construction mounts on indus- 
trial scrubbing machines to elim- 
inate manual applications of 
solutions. Two sizes are avail- 
able, for 9 qt. or 3% gal., and 
adjustable mounting clamps per- 
mit attachment to any type ma- 
chine. A looped rod within hand 
reach of the operator is used to 
dispense the solution to the brush 
through neoprene _ hose _ that 
comes in 14- or %-in. diameter. 

Price: $65.95 (9 qt.) and 
$79.50. Delivery: 7 days. 

Alan Mfg. Co., 4348 Elston 
Ave., Chicago 41, Il. (PW, 
10/30/61) SIC +3589 


Electric Heater 


Pre-Warms Vehicle Engines 


Electric heater pre-warms truck, bus, and 
automobile engines in freezing weather for 
fast starting. It connects into the cooling 
system of any gasoline or diesel engine, 
forcing warm water through it by convec 
tion. Seven models are available from 750 
w. to 4,000 w. and 120 v. to 240 v 

Price: $38.50 to $62. Delivery: imme 
diate. 

Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 7500 Thomas 
Bivd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. (PW, 10/30/61) 

SIC +3714 


Explosion-Proof Pump 
Gives Absolute Safety 


Pump designed for corrosive, sterile, ot 
abrasive liquids or gases has %-hp., explo- 
sion-proof motor, explosion-proof switch, 
and explosion-proof plug. It is suited for 
pumping flammable liquids and gases and 
eliminates contact between moving parts 
and the material being pumped. The assem- 
bly is available in 54- and 185-gph. sizes. 

‘Price: from $232. Delivery: immediate. 

Randolph Co., 1018 Rosine St., Hous- 
ton 19, Tex. (PW, 10/30/61) SIC +3561 


New Propellant Blends 


York—Union 


to its line of fluorcarbon areo- 
propellants. 


claims to be “the most compre- 
hensive line now available.” 
The new blends, both of which 
nonflammable, 
Paint Propellant and Propellant 
“A”. The first is designed for use 
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custom propellant blends, along 
with hydrocarbons and nitrogen, 


other propellant are in hair 
Carbide sprays, insecticides, and room 

has added two deodorants. 
Cincinnati Designs Motor 
The addition Cincinnati — Cincinnati Mill- 
the company ing Machine Co. is producing a 


motor that delivers 
from one revolution in 
days to 500 revolutions in 
UCON | minute. 


are 


aerosol 


while major applications for the 


anything 
41% 


At 100 rpm. it can stop, re- 
verse direction, and accelerate to 
paints, 100 rpm. again, within .0015 sec. 


Product News in Brief 


When stopped (while turning at 
100 rpm.) it rotates just six ten- 
thousandths of a revolution be- 
fore coming to a quiet halt. The 
motor, called Acramatic/22, 
measures 121% in. x 6 in. and has 
a 3.52 in. lb./psi. torque at full 
capacity with 98% efficiency. 

The company developed the 
motor originally as a positioning 
drive for machine tools of its 
Cimtrol Div. but now is offer- 
ing it for spa-- and defense ap- 
plications, chemical process con- 
trol, navigation, and _ optical 
timing. 


New Polypropylene Film 
New York—W. R. Grace & 


Co., Cryovac Div., has an- 
nounced a new, shrinkable poly- 
propylene film. Price ranges from 
2¢ to 2.8¢/1,000 sq. in. depend- 
ing on gage, coatings, and type of 
winding. 

The film, claimed to be the 
first polypropylene biaxially ori- 
ented in a balanced orientation 
process, has a tensile strength rat- 
ing of 21,000 psi. to 27,000 psi. 
Moisture trans.nission rate, the 


company says, is the lowest of | 


any thermoplastic film, and it 
seals readily to itself making it 
adaptable to a variety of high- 


Fallout Detection Meter 


Cleveland—Victoreen Instru- 
ment Co. is offering a fallout de- 
tection meter similar to that 
which it supplies to the OCDM. 

The portable instrument pro- 
vides direct measurement of 
radiation intensity at the moment 
of exposure and is identical to 
the OCDM unit except that it 
is simpler to read and operate. 


Paving Control System 


Minneapolis — Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. has de- 
veloped a control system that lets 
road pavers automatically lay 


sneed overwrapping equipment. perfectly smooth mats of con- 
, ‘crete or asphalt on rough or ir- 

regular roadbeds. 

system can 


With him, every case is special 


Over a thousand companies have put the construction of 


their corrugated boxes in Metin Hamarat’s hands. 


ETIN HAMARAT is manager of all 
M Union-Camp corrugated box plants. 
The shipping containers these plants pro- 
duce are used by virtually every manufac- 
turing industry in the country. 


There's a good reason for this wide ac- 
ceptance. Metin, you see, is a perfection- 
ist. Although making corrugated boxes is 
a mass production business, he refuses to 
compromise with quality. 


Why this passion for precision when 
most corrugated boxes look alike? The 
answer lies in the myriad of unapparent 
features that contribute to the perform- 
ance or quality in a corrugated box. 


For instance, consider the combining of 
the sheet itself—the corrugated “‘sand- 
wich’’. Even the quantity of adhesive used 
in this operation is critical. Skimp, even 
slightly, and the sheet might peel apart 
later. Use too much adhesive and you 
often get an unsightly washboard effect 
that can spoil the appearance of your 
printing. And, as you might expect, Metin 
and his pressmen take particular pride in 
corrugated box printing. So much so, that 
they frequently sign their work! 


Scoring is critical, too. Just being 
straight isn’t enough. Too deep a score, as 
Metin points out, weakens the board and 
makes it prone to tear. Too narrow, or 
shallow, will make the box hard to fold— 
cause foul-ups on the packaging produc- 
tion line. And, of course, costly downtime. 


And, there’s slotting—the knife-cuts 


that form the top and bottom box flaps. 
Metin is meticulous here, as well. If you’ve 
ever tried to close and seal a carton whose 
flaps didn’t meet perfectly or exactly par- 
allel to each other, you'll understand why. 


Attention to these and other key steps 
in the manufacture of Union-Camp cor- 
rugated boxes are the reasons they pay off 


in performance on your 


packaging line. 


That’s why with Metin Hamarat, every 


case is special. 


His craftsmanship manifests itself in 
the quality of products produced in all 


Union-Camp box plants. 


It typifies the 


thoroughness of Union-Camp’s packaging 
service. This service covers corrugated 
box development and design. It includes 
specifications control, art and merchan- 
dising counsel and plant surveys of your 
materials handling operation. 


We'll be glad to tell you more about this 
comprehensive corrugated service and 
what it could mean to you in packaging 
efficiency. A note on your letterhead will 
bring a prompt reply. Write us today. 


@ UNION-CAMP: 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Plants 
*Dedham, Mass.; Allied Container Corp., 
Route 128, Alliéd Drive 
Trenton, New Jersey; 1400 E. State St 
TWashington, Penna.; P. O. Box 285 
tCleveland, Ohio; 10200 Miles Ave 
tSharonville, Ohio; P. O. Box 86 
Chicago, Ill; 4545 West Palmer 
tBenton Harbor, Mich.: 
11th St. & Britain Ave. 


* 233 Broadway, N. Y.7,N.Y 


tMonroe, Mich.; 1109 East Elim Ave 
tEaton Rapids, Mich.; P.O. Box 8 
*Baltimore, Md.; Eastern Box Co. 


Wagner's Point 


Jamestown, N. C.: 


3704 Point Pleasant Rd 


Spartanburg, S. C.; P. O. Box 1965 
Savannah, Georgia; P. O. Box 570 
Lakeland, Florida; P. O. Box 454 


*Subsidiary Companies {River Raisin Division 
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The be installed 


|on new pavers and is also avail- 


\able through equipment manu- 
\facturers for retrofitting. The 
paver system works from an out- 
side reference line and is ex- 
tremely simple to operate. The 
operator dials slope and control 
corrections, snaps two switches 
to automatic, and the control 
jtrxkes over. 

| Basic components are six: the 
command panel, a pendulum, 
| grade se.sor, control tox, and 
two servo motors ~r hydraulic 
pistons located one on each side 
| of the paver. 


l-H Air Brake System 


Chicago—A new air brake 
system for International Har- 
vester trucks will be available as 
standard equipment for all air- 
brake chassis by next week. — 
| The system will be compatible 
with all other International truck 
/components and offers low main- 
|tenance costs, according to the 
| company, since it has fewer work- 
|ing parts than competitive units 
'with less piping. Chemical treat- 
‘ing and plating of components 
| increase corrosion resistance and, 
| where possible, nonferrous metals 
‘have been used to reduce weight. 


| Where Can | Buy? 


Some products are easy to lo- 
cate, others difficult. Perhaps you 
‘can help one of our readers who 
‘knows exactly what he wants but 
doesn’t know where to get it. And 
|keep in mind that you can make 
\use of this PURCHASING WEEK 
service at any time. 

While you are answering our 
reader's request, would you also 
send us a carbon copy of your 
answer? 


“I would like to obtain a source 
of supply for Teflon sheet that 
is impregnated with 60% mica.” 
Larry D. Cook, Vice-Pres. 
Larco Engineering, Inc. 
6409 Maple Ave. 

Dallas 35, Texas 
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Aluminum Foil Finishes 
Abrasive Grinder Aluminum foils are classified into’ flecting finish as opposed to the re- 
Uses Belt or Sleeve four basic categories that are based verse side which has a bright specular 
Machine grinds outer diameters with an on the surface finishes of the sheet. finish. Foils with the “mat one side” 
abrasive belt and inner diameters with an Terms used to describe the various finish are pack-rolled sheets. 
abrasive sleeve. It is designed for lathe, finishes, are also represented by ab- Extra Bright Both Sides (2SS)— 
planer, or bench mounting and operates on breviated designations: This finish is used on single-rolled alu- 
most basic machines for rough grinding or Both Sides Bright (2SB)—Alumi- minum foil sheets and has an extra 
smooth finishing operations. The 2-hp. num foil with the “both sides bright” degree of brightness that meets re- 
motor runs at 2,350 rpm. for O.D. grinding finish has both sides with approx- quirements for special applications. 
and 4,850 rpm. for 1.D. operation. imately the same, bright specular—or Mill Finish (MF)—Mill finish alu- 
Price: $870. Delivery: immediate to 3 highly reflective—surface. The fin- minum foil has an uncontrolled sur- 
wk. ish is applied to single-rolled sheet. face which may vary within the same 
Larmet Co., 108 Wiggs St., P. O. Box Mat One Side (M1S)—One side of coil as well as from coil to coil. (PW, 
193, Griffith, Ind. (PW, 10/30/61) the aluminum foil has a diffusely re- | 10/30/61) 
SIC +3548 


Weigh sales and service 


both are in balance when you buy 
chemicals from Olin Mathieson 


You don’t buy chemicals on unit price alone. 
Today when you’re buying carload or tankcar 


lots, you value-analyze your suppliers. . . weigh- 

H = H . ing shipping, storage, supply, technical assist - 
Rivet Setting Machine ance. That’s why your Olin Mathieson man works 
Handles 1-in. Rivets to help you lower the cost-into-process of the 


: : chemicals you use. 
Machine handles semi-tubular 


rivets up to ;*; in. in diameter He’sasalesman of course. But his technical knowl- 
and 1 in. long in heavy-duty and edge, his marketing know-how, his experience in 
long-run production. A_ stroke expediting orders make him an invaluable member 
of 3% in. allows more space for of your purchasing team. Why the shoes? Your 
loading components and unload- Mathieson man does a lot of the leg-work for 
ing riveted assemblies. The %- you. Alert to your product needs, process needs, 
hp. motor runs at 1,140 rpm. equipment needs, he’s quick to suggest money- 
on 110-v. a.c. Specifications in- | saving ways to use chemicals better. 
clude 12-in. throat depth, 42-in. ; f 
anvil height average, 10-in. hop- Before you place your next chemicals order, write 
per diameter, and 72-in. over-all or call: OLIN MATHIESON, Baltimore 3, Md. 
height. 

° ” ° ; MATHIESON CHEMICALS—Ammonia * Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine 

Price: $1,170. Delivery: 4 to Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite Products * Methanol * Muriatic Acid « 

5 wk Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Bicarbonate * Sodium Chlorate * Sodium Chlorite 
* T ; Milf. ies, & Machi Products * Sodium Methylate * Sodium Nitrate * Sulfur (Processed) * Sulfuric Acid 

he Milford Rivet Viachine * Urea * BLOCKSON CHEMICALS—Trisodium Phosphate * Trisodium Phosphate 
Cc Milfor ‘o PW, 10/- Chlorinated * Sodium Tripolyphosphate * Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate * Polyphos 

0., ’ nn. ’ / 

30 /61) SIC +3542 (Sodium Hexametaphosphate) * Monosodium Phosphate * Disodium Phosphate * 


Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate * Sulfuric Acid * 
Hydrofluoric Acid * Phosphoric Acid * Sodium Silicofluoride * Sodium Fluoride * 
Teox® 120 Surfactant 


1094 ae se 
CHEMICALS DIVISION <7lin 
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Vertical Turret Chassis 
Simplifies Tooling 


Turret-type chassis with ver- 
tical indexing table to facilitate 
tooling of sequential automatic 
machine applications comes with 
a 20-, 30-, or 40-in. turret. It 
is suitable for many types of as- 
sembling, processing, or testing 
operations requiring positive, me- 
chanically actuated, intermittent 
motion in a vertical plane. Tool- 
ing may be mounted in a sta- 
tionary center plate inside the 
turret periphery and also on 
standard brackets fastened to a 
radial machined and key surface 
around the turret face. 

Price: $3,200 (basic chassis). 
Delivery: 4 to 8 wk. 

Swanson-Erie Corp., 814 E. 
Eighth St., Erie, Pa. (PW, 10/-| 
30/61) SIC #3544 | 
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PACKAGED BOILER comes complete ready for installation. Note how 
design gives easy access to interior for maintenance and inspection. 


October 30, 196] 


Phoenixville, Pa.—Companies 
can often reduce their heating 
bills substantially by tailoring a 
package boiler to the job at hand, 
according to the Boiler Engineer- 
ing & Supply Co., Inc., a major 
supplier of the units. 

Packaged boilers come com- 
pletely preassembled with all ma- 
jor components, such as controls 
and burners, matched to the 
boiler and installed and tested by 
the manufacturer. The purchaser 
has only to make utility connec- 
tions and the unit is ready to op- 
erate. 
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Boiler ‘Package Advocated to Cut Heating Bills 


Here are the points to check 
when specifying a packed unit: 

e@ Size. Make sure reserve 
capacity is available to handle 
expansion. Multiple units are 
sometimes preferable to one large 
boiler since they can often be 
placed closer to area of use, cut- 
ting down pipeline runs. 

Multiple units also give more 
of a safety factor; if one boiler 
must be shut down, the others can 
provide standby service. Another 
consideration: If steam load is 
high one day, low the next, you 
can cut costs by firing only the 


precise number of boilers needed 

e Simplicity of Design. Straight 
forward designs mean lower price 
and simpler maintenance. Pack 
aged boilers are “two-pass,” 
“three-pass,” etc., depending on 
how many sets of tubes the hot 
gases circulate through before 
venting. Excess tubes, refrac- 
tories, baffles, and other compo- 
nents increase initial cost and 
complicate maintenance. All 
parts of the boiler should be 
easily accessible for cleaning, in- 
spection, and maintenance. 

@ Manufacturer’s Guarantees. 
A good packaged boiler should 
carry a written guarantee of at 
least 80% fuel-to-steam effici- 


* eA 
CONTROLS on this boiler were 
preset at the factory to meet 
| specific needs of the installation. 
‘ency for oil, and the equivalent 
for gas fuel. It should be guar- 
anteed to produce rated output. 
| @ Manufacturer’s Tests. Ask 
| for written reports on tests, made 
with the specified fuel with op- 
erational adjustment of controls, 
check of all safety devices, re- 
| cording of stack temperature, and 
| analysis of flue gases. 
| @ Temperature Gage. A fluc 
gas gage will pay for itself in re- 
duced fuel bills because gas tem- 
|perature is a key criterion of 
‘boiler efficiency. Plant mainte- 
nance people can read the gage 
|at a glance and note when in- 
creased stack temperature means 
| that heat is going up the chimney 
| because the boiler needs cleaning. 
e@ Automatic controls. An al- 
most endless variety of controls 
|are available to fit individual re- 
|quirements. Three types of firing 
cycles are possible: “on-off” con- 
trols provide one fixed firing rate, 
|“‘low-high-low” controls give low 
‘or high rates as needed, and 
“modulating” controls provide 
| variable firing rates over a wide 
load range. 
| A safety shutoff valve that 
| turns the fuel off when something 
|goes wrong should also be a 
| must. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| @Fuel Conversion. This pro- 


‘tects you if a fuel should become 
unavailable. Most packaged boil- 
ers can be fitted with changeover 
for operation on gas, oil, or a 
| combination. 

In some cases, gas companies 
will not provide service unless the 
boiler is outfitted for quick 
switchover. Also, gas fuel is 
generally furnished at a lower 
rate when a stand-by is avail- 
able. 

Two final points to check— 
insurance and leasing. Many 
manufacturers offer leasing ar- 
rangements for companies that 
don’t want to tie up the neces- 
sary capital. Insurance costs and 
terms vary for different boiler 
applications. 
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DIST. 7: Chatting at Atlanta meeting are (I-r) Paisley DIST. 4: Les Oberlin (I), retiring from active serv- 
Chris Maier, Dist. 2 v.p.; Charles Held, ice with Detroit Assn., gets award from Indianapolis 


Boney; 


he P.A.’s continuing concern 
Tt etch improving his com- 
pany’s profit margins and the 
level of his performance was the 
dominant theme of the final 1961 
round of NAPA district confer- 
ences in Boston, Newark, Atlan- 
ta, and Detroit. 

NAPA President Russell T. 
Stark was among the principal 
speakers at all four meetings. 

Featured with him in the Dist. 
9 cast at Boston were Harold A. 


Atlanta Envelope; M. B. Eubanks, Riegel Textile. Assn. Pres. Lester Davis at Detroit banquet. Berry. chairman of the NAPA 


Quick Break Switch 


The starting winding is disconnected 
from the line by this Wagner designed 
switch test proved to make more than 
a million breaks. (Thot adds up to two 
starts per hour for 50 years!) 


4 


Quick Connect Terminals 


Brass tabs on terminal studs permit 
quick, easy connection of leads... cut 
wiring time to speed assembly line pro- 
duction. Simply press the lead receptacle 
on to the stud—a positive connection 
is assured. 


All-Angle Operation 
The sleeve bearing design, in fractional 
hp ratings, has a positive lubrication 
system that permits operation in any ° 
position can mean important savings 
in motor costs to manufacturers. 


RESILIENT- MOUNT 
Ve THRU 5 H.P 


NO STARTING PROBLEMS 


with 


WAGNER CAPACITOR-START MOTORS 


Pack more power into less space...give long 
troublefree service...are easy to hook up 


Here are general purpose single-phase motors that have high starting torque and 
high pull-in torque. When used in the proper application and supplied with voltage 
close to their rating, they'll give positive starts every time. Troublefree operation 
is assured... thanks to the positive action of the Wagner governor mechanism 
and long life quick-break switch 

Wagner Type RK Motors pack more power into less space. Small enough to fit 
in tight spots, their ruggedness is built-in... permits direct mounting. They are 
available in a range from 4 through 5 horsepower, with sleeve or ball bearings, 
and with rigid bases or resilient mountings. And, sleeve bearing fhp models can 
be operated In any position. 

Get these motors from leading distributors in your city, or from Wagner Sales 
Offices in 32 cities across the country. Your Wagner Sales Engineer will be glad 
to help you select the right motor for your application. Wagner Bulletin MU-217 
gives full details on Capacitor-Start Motors. 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6416 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 33, Missouri 


RIGID BASE 
V4 THRU 5 H.P 


Purchasing Week 


P. A. Role in Boosting Company Profits 
Scanned at 4 NAPA District Meetings 


National Committee on Profes- 
sional Development, and Paisley 
Boney, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Public Relations Commit- 
tee. 

Speaking with Stark on the 
Dist. 8 program at Newark was 
G. W. Howard Ahl, NAPA ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer. 

The Dist. 8 conference fea- 
tured a product show, as did the 
Dist. 7 meeting in Atlanta. 
Boney, Ahl, and Berry also were 
among the Dist. 7 speakers. 

At the Dist. 4 meeting in 
Detroit, Stark discussed purchas- 
ing’s role in cost-cutting, along 
with the P.A.’s job responsibili- 
‘ties and factors in buying. 

Ahl discussed purchasing basics, 
urging P.A.’s not to overlook 
| them in favor of the more sophis- 
| ticated buying techniques. 

Along with purchasing for 
| profit and professional develop- 
| ment, value analysis and stand- 
| ardization, data processing, lease 
| vs. buy, and the increasingly seri- 
|ous problem of deliveries proved 
| to be the topics of the most con- 
|cern to P.A.’s at the district con- 
ferences. 


‘MRO Items Good Target 
For Cost-Cutting Efforts, 
New York P.A.'s Advised 


New York—Two speakers at 
the Purchasing Agents Assn. of 
New York monthly meeting gave 
|P.A.’s some new ammunition to 
|help fight old battles on the cost- 
| cutting front. 

At the general session William 
H. Chaffee, director of procure- 
|ment and manufacturing services 
for American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., discussed the 
cost-price squeeze as it relates to 
purchasing and the production 
department. Chaffee told the 
group that P.A.’s are missing an 
important cost-cutting angle if 
they do not investigate the small 
| value, MRO items. 

“Most of the time the lowest 
man on the totem pole is assigned 
the maintenance and repair items. 
It’s a mistake to do that because 
some large dollar savings are 
available in this area,” he said. 

He also said he believes it is 
unrealistic for purchasing to pre- 
vent suppliers from dealing di- 
rectly with the scheduling per- 
sonnel in manufacturing. At 
American Radiator the rule that 
vendors’ representatives can only 
see purchasing has been removed. 

“To our way of thinking,” 
Chaffee explained, “close coop- 
eration between scheduling, pur- 
chasing, and our suppliers has 
been the most significant cost- 
cutting technique.” 

At a general forum on scrap, 
William S. Story, executive vice 
| president, Institute of Scrap Iron 

& Steel, Inc., advised P.A.’s to 
| keep as close a record and control 
over scrap as they do over any 
other material in the plant. But, 
he pointed out, if the value of the 
return on scrap does not exceed 
the cost of doing the collection 
and sorting, the best bet is to let a 
scrap dealer do the job. 

| Along with these hints, Story 
warned that new technical de- 
| velopments in steel furnaces like 
| the basic oxygen converter, may 
| knock down ferrous scrap metal 
| prices. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
5%, is possible by the second 
half of the year. 

@Contract manipulation — 
Uncle Sam is right now in the 
midst of big procurement re- 
vision, with major emphasis on 
building up multiple sources of 
supply for individual items and 
putting accent on profit incen- | 
tives to promote contractor effi-| 
ciency and lower costs. | 

The concept of “moral sua-| 
sion” is getting its first test in 
steel, with both management and 
labor being asked to refrain from | 
any inflationary moves. Top) 
officials are optimistic about the | 
new approach because they say 
it hits equally hard at both 
interested parties. | 

This was hammered home a 
week ago at the Business Coun- 
cil meeting at Hot Springs, Va., | 
when Dr. Walter Heller, chair- | 
man of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, empha- 
sized that Administration policy 
is “symetrical”—putting equal | 
pressure on labor and manage- 
ment. 


Legal Drive 
. cn 
A much more direct anti-in- 
flationary weapon, according to 
Administration experts, is the ac- 


celerating legal drive to keep 
prices competitive. In the past 
few weeks alone, four major 


areas were hit: 

(1) Identical bids—The Attor- 
ney General is requesting that 
some 2,000 state and local gov- 
ernments report on_ identical 
bids. With the help of computers, 
the Justice Dept. hopes to be 
able to spot patterns of identical 
bidding which warrant further in- 
vestigation for possible illegal ac- 
tivities. Hope is that it will help 
to discourage bid rigging by gov- 
ernment suppliers. 

(2) Distribution—A _ federal 
grand jury indicted General Mo- 
tors for trying to prevent dealers 
from selling new cars through 
discount houses. The exact 
charge was that GM was con- 
spiring to suppress and eliminate 
competition by putting pressure 
on dealers who sold through dis- 
count houses. 


(3) Price reductions — The 
Federal Trade Commission has 
ruled that discriminatory price 


reductions cannot be made for 
the purpose of obtaining new 
customers even in the face of 
competition. Such cuts are per- 
missible only when made to keep 
existing customers. 

In another “low price” action, 
the Supreme Court has agreed to 
review a lower court ruling that 
the 
on “unreasonably low prices” is 
too vague and indefinite to be 
enforceable. If the 


rules it is enforceable, it means 


the Justice Dept. will be able to| 


take action against a firm that 
lowers prices below cost, thereby 


forcing other firms out of 
business. 
(4) Escalation—The Federal 


Power Commission is now ready | 
to follow throygh on its decision | 
to ban indefinite price escala-| 


tion clauses in natural gas con-| Miles, head of value services for | 


tracts. The FPC claims these 


indefinite pricing devices lay the | 
groundwork for unjustified rate| ing officials: ““The double threat 


Robinson-Patman Act's ban| 


high court) 


materials 
and 


billion worth 
(ranging from 


of key 
abrasives 


| aluminum to vanadium and zinc) 


held in warehouses around the 
country, the federal government 
has a powerful price club to hold 
over the heads of suppliers of 
price-sensitive items such as rub- 
ber and tin. 

The recent experience with tin 
shows how stockpiles can influ- 
ence price, even when actual 
sales are never made. When the 
|General Services Administration 
asked Congress for authority to 
release 50,000 tons of tin from 
the strategic stockpile, prices on 
the world market dropped 4¢ / Ib. 
They have failed to rebound to 
earlier highs since that time. 

Silver provides another ex- 
ample of how sales of U.S. 
hoarded metal (this time from the 
Treasury) can keep a shortage 
from resulting in higher prices. 
Were is not for U. S. sales at 
91¢-92¢/oz. experts say prices 
would easily have soared above 
| the dollar level. 

(5) Credit manipulation—This 
|much more subtle type of anti-in- 
flationary control also will play a 


Anti-Inflation Weapons Primed in Washington Late News in Brief 


significant price role in coming | 
months. Until now, the nation’s 
money managers have been sup- 
plying as much cash as needed | 
for inventory buildup and expan- | 
sion. Free reserves, a measure 
of the bank’s ability to lend, for | 
example, are well above levels | 
prevailing in previous business | 
upturns. 

But there are already signs | 
that conditions may soon change. | 
Thus, the Administration and the | 
Federal Reserve Board are in 
basic agreement that they will | 
have to move sometime in 1962 
to make money scarcer and more 
expensive to keep demand from 
running away. 

The current overhaul of de- 
fense procurement technique also 
is partially aimed at bringing 
down over-all prices. 

Development of multiple sup- 
ply sources, for example, serves 
more than just the apparent pur- 
pose of assuring the adequate 
supply in an emergency. The | 


hope is that it will intensify com-| 


petition, thereby cutting Uncle | 
Sam’s_ long-run procurement 
costs. 


| Distributor Drafts 


For High-Speed Cutting Tool Firms 


(Continued from page 1) 
systems have resulted in low- 
volume, high-cost tools being 
sold at a loss while high-volume, 
low-cost tools are sold at prices 
high enough to offset the other 
losses. 

The old system, Lee said, has 
caused unprofitable discounting 
and attracted “short-line” man- 
ufacturers who make only the 
high-volume tools and undersell 
“blue chip” makers by 50% and 
more. 

In his yg sem sent to mem- 
bers of the National and South- 
ern Industrial Distributors’ 
Assns. and several cutting tool 
manufacturers, Lee said a new 
| pricing formula should be worked 
out along these lines: 


The consumer price sched- 


State Purchasing Men 
Back Watch-Dog Plan 


(Continued from page 1) 
Their attention was centered 


on the new form for reporting. 


identical bids which the Justice 
Dept. is distributing to state and 
\local governmental 
agents. The form was devised by 
a joint task force made up of 
representatives of the Justice 
Dept., the NASPO and the Na- 
| tional Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing. 

The “watch-dog” system was 
described in detail by C. L. Mag- 
|nuson, chairman of the NASPO 
| committee on competition in gov- 
ernmental purchasing. He is also 
director of purchases for the 
State of Connecticut. 

Highlighting the meeting was 
a talk on value analysis by a 
| pioneer in the technique, L. D. 


|General Electric Co. 


purchasing | 


Miles told the state purchas- 


increases. 'of foreign competition and in- 
Government stockpiles can be-| creased taxation makes more 


come even more of an anti-in-| aggressive use of value analysis 
flationary weapon in the coming | critically important to both in- 
With more 


months. than $6- dustry and governments.” 
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New Pricing Plan 


ule should be established by the 
manufacturer. 


The consumer price should | 


inclade no more than six quan- 
tity brackets for each item. 


3. Prices in each _ bracket 


should be based on the quantity | 
of each item order, and not on | 


any “assorting of tools.” 


4. Prices should be based on | 


actual production cost, com- 


pletely disregarding historic for- | 


mulas. 
5. The various quantity brack- 
ets should include reductions 
effected not only in order-han- 
dling but also 
economies. 


6. Consumer 
decline 


should 


prices 
progressively from 
line maker’s prices are equalled 
at whatever level the short-line 
maker normally sells. 


7. Discounts to the distribu- 


tor should also be based on the | a 


quantity of each item order and 
not on any assorting. 


8. The consumer price for one 
package should be 30% to 40% 
above the price for the econ- 
omical production lot. 


9. The distributor's net cost 
(resulting from discounts applied 


at each quantity bracket) for the | | 


one-package lot should be 20% 


to 30% above the price for the | 


economical production lot. 
10. 


be so constructed that it would 


in production | 


the | 
one-piece price until the short- | 


The resulting price lists | 
(consumer and distributor) should | 


Machine Tool Orders at 4’2-Year Peak 
Washington—New orders for metal cutting machine tools rose 
in September to the highest level since March, 1957, the National 
Machine Tool Builders Assn. reported. New orders amounted to 
$56,750,000, up from $44,800,000 in August. But builders 
hesitated to say that the gain signaled the start of an upturn in 
domestic capital spending since a large portion of the increase 
came from new orders from foreign customers 


Green Fir Prices Rise 
Portland, Ore.—Northwest producers of green fir lumber 
boosted mill prices about $3/thousand board ft. Lumbermen 
said the increase reflected recent cut backs in production together 
with slightly improved demand. Typical increase: Random length 
fir two-by-fours, widely used in home building, now sell for 
$60/thousand board ft., compared with $57 two week ago 


Vinyl Plastisol Tags to Be Raised 
New York—U. S. Rubber Co. said it plans to raise vinyl 
plastisol prices l¢ to 25¢/lb. on Nov. 1. Industry observers 
say the boost may serve as the prelude to a general increase in 
polyvinyl chloride prices. U. S. Rubber said the vinyl plastisol 
price rise was made necessary by “increased expenditures for 
research and development.” 


National Distillers Closes Plant 
New York—National Distillers & Chemical Corp. has closed 
its dibasic acid plant at Tuscola, Iil., saying it could not compete 
with the lower-cost production of a competitor. Although the 
other firm was not named, it is believed to be Rohm & Haas Co. 
The Tuscola plant has been idle since June, 1959. 


GE Training School Recesses 
Schenectady, N .Y.—General Electric Co. said it has closed 
its management training school at Crotonville, N. Y., “probably” 
until 1963. The school, one of the most elaborate of its type, has 
served as a training ground for 1,503 GE managers in the past 
five years. 


Polystyrene Price Hike Postponed Again 
New York—Dow, Monsanto, and Rexall again postponed the 
effective date of a proposed increase in polystyrene prices. The 
delay leaves the polystyrene price structure pegged on 18¢/Ib. 
for the general purpose crystal grade. New effective date for the 


1¢/lIb. increase is Dec. 9, but industry experts are growing more 
doubtful that it will ever materialize. 


Changeover 


The Silver Fleet line is being replaced 


3 


with new, modern Mason and Dixon 


eo ef style equipment! New units have also 


Sg 


joined the Mason and Dixon 
fleet. All told—477 new trail- 
ers, tractors and trucks have 
been added. Throughout the 
Midwest, South and East, 
you'll 


see our new look 
alon® the highways. . . it’s 
all part of the Mason and 
Dixon/Silver Fleet effort to 
provide you the finest equip- 


ment for your LTL and TL 


motor 
freight service needs. 


be impossible for any distribu- | 


tor to sell below the suggested 
selling price by any substantial 
/amount, if at all. 

Lee said such a 
lar in principle to one now in| 
use in the bonded abrasive and | 


tungsten-carbide field, would be | 


| Virtually and | 
would 


a stable market 


“self-policing” 


legal price practices.” 


Purchasing Week 


a system, simi- | 


“achieve the benefits of | 
. without re- | 
| quiring anyone to engage in il- | 


NOW SERVING MOST OF THE U.S.A. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
| KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
tiations between now and May. 

The wage boost should follow 
the United Auto Workers pat- | 
tern—2'%2% straight wage in-| 
crease plus higher fringe benefits. 
Mild as the cost hike seems, it 
will definitely tighten the indus- 
try profit squeeze, and create 
strong pressure to raise prices. 

As one big East Coast lift 
truck manufacturer put it, 
“Wages form a very high per- 
centage of total costs in materials 
handling equipment.” 


@Tax incentive postpone- 
ments: Manufacturers feel that 
the increasing possibility of Con- 
gress passing an 8% tax credit 
on capital equipment purchased 
in 1962 has caused many firms | 
to postpone materials handling 
purchases till next year. 

“We feel tax credit anticipa- 
tion is having an effect on sales, 
particularly for major engineered 
systems,” said W. R. Green, sales 
manager for- Rapids-Standard 
packaging conveyor division. 

“We've been getting a number 
of inquiries asking if we can de- 
liver in November and bill in 
January,” observed the executive 
of one of the nation’s largest fork- 
lift truck manufacturers. 

“We would really be boom- 
ing now if it weren't for purchase 
postponements,” said another in- 
dustrial trucks producer. “But it 
looks like 1962 is going to be a 
hell of a year.” 

Another evidence of the in- 
fluence of anticipated tax legisla- 
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Purchasing Week 

tion is the drop off in leasing and 
rental of equipment for the great 
majority of companies. A tax 
credit on purchased equipment 
would, of course, increase its at- 
tractiveness vis-a-vis lease or 
rental. 

Despite postponed purchases 
current sales volume has recov- 
ered somewhat from the doldrums 
of last August. Two reasons were | 
given for the pickup which 
doesn’t appear much more than 
seasonal as yet. 

@Increased defense spending: 
Some companies reported stepped 
up orders coming from firms with 
government contracts. 

®@ Economy-wide profit pinch: 
That’s how producers of fork- 
lift trucks and package handling 
equipment explain sharp in- 


(Continued from page 1) 
P.A.’s can expect metal producers 
knocking on their doors to boast 
about: 

® More technical assistance. 

@Enlarged research depart- 
ments. 

®@ More pre-finished metals. 

@ A larger assortment of spe- 
cialty products, tailored to indi- 
vidual needs. 

“We look at our technical as- 
sistance program as a sort of 
value analysis,” an Allegheny 
Ludlum spokesman told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK. “with the hun- 
dreds of types of steels on hand 
no customer may be expected to 
know what is best for the job at 
hand. The P.A. should realize 
that the supplier is his best source 
of information.” 


Products to Cut Costs 


Metal producers at the show 


brought an assortment of pre- 
finished products designed to cut 
product costs. Bright annealed 
stainless, for example, needs} 
little or no buffing on automotive 
and architectural applications. 
Embossed stainless steels are re-| 
portedly getting a big play on | 
decorative uses. | 

Pre-painted and vinyl coated 
strip and sheet is also meeting 
specialized applications. Sharon 
Steel Corp. showed a strip 
painted with a dot pattern for a| 
manufacturer who wanted to| 
stimulate acoustical tile. Steel 
makers are also producing bar 
stock in tailor-made shapes de- 
signed to cut machine waste. 
U. S. Steel is selling hot rolled 


carbon in a wide variety of sec- | 


tions. 
Allegheny Ludlum’s new stain- 
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creases in single unit and small 
installation orders. 

“Low profit margins are mak- 
ing many companies—especially 
in textiles and meat packing— 
aware of the cost-cutting possibil- | 
ities in materials handling equip- 
ment,” said one Midwest packag- 
ing conveyor producer. “So they 
look around and make small | 
equipment orders where they can | 
use them.” 

But the recent sales increase is 
not expected to support any in- 
crease in prices. In fact, tag com- 
petition is reported, as severe as | 
ever for overhead cranes and 
package conveyors although 
somewhat easier in fork lift 
trucks. Most firms don’t expect 
prices to change until the demand | 
surge anticipated early 1962 


less, designed for auto mufflers, 
is typical of the efforts producers 
are making to tailor their prod- | 
ucts. According to the company, | 
the product isn’t designed—or | 
expected — to give any of the 
jusual beauty of stainless; But 
| hidden in the muffler, it will last 
| the lifetime of the car. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube is} 


}experimenting with sheets which 
are galvanized on one side only 
for customers who don't nee 
over-all protection. The company 
also is testing a new “Type Y-1” 
steel, said to be stronger than 
“T-1"—up to 140,000 psi. yield. 
The exposition also revealed 
that steel producers have been 
busy at their drawing boards on 
new shapes and designs to make 
steel “competitive” 


with alumi-)| 
num in trailer and mobile home’ 


applications. According to the 
fabricators, the new designs cut 
weight of steel designs to alumi- 
num levels. 

The lone aluminum exhibitor 
at the show, Alcoa, admitted 
that steel’s heightened develop- 
ment efforts are having an effect 
(on aluminum producers. “Steel 
is giving us a real hard time, we'll 
just to work that much harder 
to develop new markets,” an 
Alcoa engineer confided. Alcoa’s 
answer: Spend more on R&D. 
The company is putting the fin- 
ishing touches on a new facility 
in New Kensington, Pa. 

But the material battle won't 
be confined to steel and aluminum 


producers. Copper, titanium, 
beryllium, columbium, and a 
dozen other metals also are in 


there pitching. 


Purchasing Week’s 


Purchasing Perspective 


(Continued from page 1) 
and industry open their pocketbooks. Some stated that the 
economy was catching its breath for further rises in 1962; others 
voiced pessimism, stating that as long as unemployment con- 
tinues high, and businessmen hold back on new plant and equip- 
ment, the economy will stay on the present plateau. 


Even though forecasts have given managers an occasional wrong 
turn, there’s increasing emphasis on long and short-range plan- 
ning based on general business forecasts. For instance, B. E 
Estes, vice-president-marketing at U.S. Steel Corp., urged the 
delegates at Southeast Purchasing Agents Assn. meeting in 
Atlanta to make greater use of them. 


Purchasing, along with marketing, production, and financial 
managers, should use the same forecast to budget their future 
levels of sales, capacity, inventory, and cash. However forecasts 
shouldn't become a crutch to replace judgment, he said, nor 
should management take a forecast at face value without allowing 
safety margins for inevitable fluctuations. 


Too often management blames the forecast for shortages, over- 
stated sales goals and the like, when lack of safety margins is 
really to blame. Continuous rechecking is needed to get better 
forecasts and more realistic safety margins. 


Unfortunately managers have failed to note the “mousetraps” 
present in forecasts, and have gotten caught. Estes ticked off 
these several danger spots: 


®Be suspicious of forecasts with too many qualifications. 
Words like “about,” “indicate,” and “approximately” convey 
fine shades of meaning to the forecaster. But they don’t help the 
decision maker. 


® Watch out for unstated assumptions and qualifications. They 
should be expressed in terms of specific events—a strike, a war, 
a price change—that would affect decisions made on the basis 
of the forecast. And if the assumptions are written down and 
the forecast goes astray. then its easier to go back and improve 
the next prediction. 


® Beware of forecasts based on one “leading indicator.” Few 
industries are so isolated that their future can be tied to a single 
ready-made, statistical indicator which invariably “turns up” six 
months in advance of your activity. These indicators have a habit 
of giving false—and disastrous—signals every few vears. 


® Long range forecasts aren't all inclusive. They can’t foresee 
new factors in technology and materials, so keep in touch with 
the technological race through R&D. suppliers, and purchasing 
research. 


US. Steel Sales Chief Warns P.A.’s 
Of ‘Inescapable Impact’ of Wage Costs 


St. Louis—U. S. Steel's vice 


president-sales, in an indirect re- 
ply to President Kennedy’s “no 
price increase” edict to the steel 
industry, said last week that 
labor comprised 75° of all costs 
for American industry and that 
“nothing can possibly alter the 
inescapable impact of the price 
of employment on the price of 
everything else.” 


In an address before the St. 


Louis Purchasing Agents Assn., 
Howard J. Mullen gave no in- 
dication of Big Steel's pricing 
plans for the future. However, 
in an apparent reference to the 
upcoming labor negotiations in 
the steel industry, he pointedly 
said: 

“It is axiomatic that any com- 
pany whose selling prices cannot 
cover its costs will very soon find 
itself out of business. And by 
far the biggest cost throughout 


- " our economy is employment 
Price Changes for Purch Agents |= 
rice anges r urcnasing gents ic: sit “adios tea tame 
been hammering on the need for 
imount a price increase. But Kennedy 
md “ar ‘aid early last month, in letter: 
Item & Company Change Price Reesor Said early lé 1. in letters 
to major steel producers. that 
INCREASES any steel price increase could 
Viny] plastisol, U. S. Rubber. Nov. 1, Ib................ aid 35 good demand touch off another inflationary 
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price controls. 
REDUCTIONS _ Mullens said he believed price 
Bruci lkaloid & sulf 13 1. & 67 fixing was “impossible. 
srucine, a alo Te GURERMEO., GB. cc ccc cece cee srsessceses ‘ a hoe AT “Free market prices direct all 
Phthalic anhydride, erlts., bags, Ib.............-.-.... 025 155 good supply pees , aie 
GOD SHRUG, Rs ORs ois orci csv eects secscssseescccsoes 06 219 good supply of the nation’s resources to those 
Aluminum.rod, redraw, EC grade. Kaiser & Alcoa Ib... 027 28 competition uses to which we, as consumers, 
ee oo dg db sc ec aon sw esessevece OL& O17 AOLE Alb competition want them to be directed,” he 
Rr, STE I, BIN, Bs sedis ca nesedecrecccsecees (4 17 eoid 
SE PTT e Teer eee ee ee eee ee ee 25 30.50 competition : “Th . ho lose their free 
Menthol, Brazilian, Ib..........ccccccesecsceess esas 05 $7.15 competition Ose who lose their free- 
Phthalate plasticizers, Union Carbide, tnks. (Eastern dom of price eventually lose 
= aT peas 0075-015 22-2675 phthalate cut their freedom of person,” he as- 
Glycollates, Monsanto, tanks, lb.....-.......-.-..-.-- M1 42-51 phthalate cut | certed 
| . Se 


Purchasing Week 


October 30, 1961 


MOORE consecutive numbers in 
MAGNETIC INK 


Consecutive numbers and other magnetic 
ink characters must be perfect every time! 
Processing errors occur when full signal 
strength and precise location of magnetic 
ink characters on documents do not meet 
rigid specifications. 


Moore has the highly developed facilities 
and unmatched skills and experience to 
produce magnetic ink character printing 
that meets ABA Standards. Ask the Moore 
man for a copy of ‘Question and Answer 
Book about Magnetic Ink Printing.’ 


Moore Business Forms. Inc. + Niagara Falls, N.Y. » Park Ridge, lil. » Denton, 
Tex. « Emeryville, Calif. » Over 300 offices and factories in North America. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


WHATS 
} INT 
rOR 


CONSTANT SPEED AND TORQUE OF 
EMERSON ELECTRIC MOTORS 


iS assured by balanced 
Die-Cast Rotors 


The precision tolerances of the rotors in Emerson Electric 
Motors insure a uniform air gap for constant speed and 
torque. Noise and vibration are kept to a minimum by 
the symmetrical rotor design that provides a porous- 
free casting. The rotor is supported on each side to 
decrease the bearing load and give your application long, 
trouble-free operation. 


EMERSON ELECTRIC MOTORS are custom engineered 
to suit your specific needs. Call us today — you'll like our 
way of doing business! 


ay) EMERSON ELECTRIC of St.Louss + Since 7890 


DEPT. 4-16, 8100 FLORISSANT ¢e ST.LOUIS 36, MO. * CO 1+1800 


